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DANGER IN THE DARK 


All through that Monday in February 
the heat haze had danced over the bright 
blue of sea and the grey curving road. 
The wooden fence that edged the narrow 
footpath was white; white, too, were the 
six walking sticks that flashed’ in unison 
as the single file of separate, yet closely- 
welded humanity stepped together, 
turned together, crossed together. To 
Ruth Latimer, in third place, her whole 
life had become a settled routine, without 
variation. 

Ruth had been blind for just over a 
year. It was Doctor Gavin Ferrer who 
had suggested two months previously that 
she should move to the guest house for 
the blind run by Mrs. Harnett and get a 
job as a telephonist at the local factory. 
And now Ruth rebelled against the 
monotony, the nightmare of imagined 
hate and diread in which she lived. But 
when she accidentally fell over the body 
of a man on the seashore, the nightmare 
became reality ... 

Caught up in the subsequent police en- 
quiry, struggling with her own dark 
world, Ruth was frightened by the atmo- 
sphere of evil—frightened, too, of those 
whom she had thought her friends. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


ALL THROUGH that Monday in February a heat haze had 
danced over the bright blue of sea and the grey, curving 
road that followed it round the coast. At five o’clock it was 
still there, unabated. Houses and trees stood starkly etched 
against the parched blue of sky, so that mind could wish, as 
eyes beheld, that white paint, glaring, eye-straining, was 
not so popular. ‘The wooden fence that marked the edge of 
the narrow footpath alongside the road, was white too. So 
was the wooden gate, and the nine whitened steps that led 
down from the path and road. White, too, was the house 
that stood there with only its upper storey and its red iron 
roof visible to passers-by on the grey road. 

To the left of the house a garden had been smoothed 
from the tangle of scrub that covered the rest of the sloping 
ground to the water. The grass had withered, heat-stricken, 
to a sickly yellow-green, but the chairs on it were sparkling 
under a new coat of paint—white paint. Beyond them was 
another wooden fence—white too, with another wooden 
gate in it and more steps leading down to the water. 

White, too, had been chosen for the six walking sticks 
that flashed in movement, like well drilled soldiers in time 
to one tune. Ruth Latimer, walking with that regularly 
spaced tap, that was six separate entities, yet sounded a 
single note on the path, thudding in her ears, wondered 
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what they must look like, this single file of separate, yet 
closely-welded humanity, stepping together on left foot and 
right; turning together; crossing together; swinging six 
white sticks together to make one single, hollow thud on the 
footpath. 

They always seemed to fall into the same order of pro- 
cession, too—with Don Awdrey in the lead and fat Mrs. 
Ware puffing and gently grumbling, at the rear. And herself 
in third place, behind Neville Oak. Always in third place. 
Always. Her whole life, in the past two months, had be- 
come a settled routine of time, of place, of procession, with- 
out variation. 

It galled and prickled at the pride and fight that were 
still there, faintly pulsing, in her, urging her to break the 
dulling monotony of existence; to vary; to break apart and 
be a whole person again as she had once been; whole in 
spirit if not in body; Ruth Latimer, period; and not Ruth 
Latimer, one of Them. 

If it hadn’t been for Gavin Ferrer . . . but she didn’t 
want to think about Gavin. She groped desperately in 
thought for something else and came up with the absurd 
statement that she tossed into the sun-scorched darkness in 
front of her, “I feel I’m becoming a vegetable.” 

Don Awdrey’s oddly-sweet laugh bounced back at her 
through the five o’clock darkness. 

“Oh? What sort?*A neat little cabbage in a green 
frock?” 

“I’m not nearly plump enough.” Then, with a thought 
for the red curls that had so often called forth childish 
taunts she added, “A carrot. One of those long, skinny, 
rather aristocratic looking ones.” 

Behind her, at the tail end of the procession, came Nance 
Ware’s gurgle of puffed laughter. “The ones nobody ever 
seems to get. My, it’s hot, isn’t it? Hot enough to melt you. 


But talking of carrots, I wonder what happens to those 
elegant looking ones? I always used to finish up with the 
dumpy, scarred old battlers, even when the greengrocer’s 
shelf was positively loaded with—with the Ruth sort.” 

“They sell ’em to artists for use as still-life models,” 
came Bruce Hoyer’s lazy, almost mocking voice from right 
behind Ruth. 

Don’s laugh rang out again. “There you are, Mrs. Ware. 
Next time you want a carrot wave a paint brush under 
the chap’s nose and tell him you intend to immortalise his 
precious produce.” 

“He'd believe her, wouldn’t he? She can no more immor- 
talise a vegetable than she can put her lipstick on straight.” 

The one, soldier-precise thud became six, a ragged fusil- 
lade of shrinking protest from the voice that cracked out, 
whip-like, shattering, reminding them of the tune to which 
the white sticks swung. 

Ruth felt herself shiver. It was always like that when 
Bruce’s voice changed from mockery to goading reminder. 
I hate him, she thought in anger as hot as the air about 
her, and darkness of spirit as dark as that in front of her 
eyes; then instantly wondered, in uneasy dismay, if what 
she really hated was the reflection in his harsh voice of all 
her own unuttered anger and resentment. 

She drew into herself, tried to make a hard little shell of 
indifference about her towards the flowing murmur in front 
and behind her. A murmur composed of Nance Ware’s 
gasping little breath; Don’s cold, “Must you?” and Neville 
Oak’s shrill, ““That’s the finish !” 

The shrillness drowned out the rest of them and went on 
to deliver furiously, “It’s always the same. Over and over 
again. Why don’t you stop him?” 

“Which of us, in particular?” Don enquired. “Or do 
you mean we ought to run to Mrs. Harnett and get him 
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put in the corner, like little Jack Horner?” Laughter, 
harsher than the oddly-sweet note before, rang out. “Horner 
... Hoyer . . . not much difference, Bruce. But I wouldn’t 
trust you to pull plums out of a pie.” His voice was sud- 
dently impatient. ““They’d be bitter plums, wouldn’t they? 
And you'd toss them at us for swallowing.” 

Bruce began furiously, “Look here . . .” only to be 
silenced by Don’s laughing, ‘How can I look here, there or 
anywhere ?” 

They were all laughing; laughing the harder to wash 
away the past anger and tension. Snail-like, Ruth found 
herself coming back from that mental withdrawing, putting 
out feelers of relief, drawing strength from the sunshine 
again. Bruce was dismissed as he had been dismissed count- 
less times before by one of Don’s swift retorts. 

Don Awdrey had found the white gate in the white 
fence and they turned, the six white sticks tapping gently 
on the whitewashed steps down to the white-painted house. 
Mrs. Harnett’s voice met them, as it always did on their 
return home. Always. Asking the never-varied question, 
“Well, everybody, did you have a good day?” 
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Edith Harnett had stood at her bedroom window to 
watch them come home, as she usually did. Even today, 
when help had been scarce because of Miss Clayt’s head- 
ache, she had gone upstairs to watch them come up from 
the bus stop: Neville Oak’s thin, stooped figure almost 
blocked from view by Don Awdrey’s broader, taller, 
straighter figure in the lead. She had seen the flash of red 
curls that told of Ruth Latimer’s presence and the mouth 
that thinly slashed her round face became thinner still; 
went on thinning as she looked behind the girl to the 
chunky bulk that was Bruce Hoyer. She could hardly 
see Iris Makin’s slim smallness for his bulk; but he 
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didn’t, couldn’t obscure the vaster bulk of Mrs. Ware. 

Edith Harnett, watching them, standing with her flat- 
heeled black shoes a little apart, her white, soft hands 
folded over her well-corseted middle, felt the faint prick- 
lings of disgust. She thought, she’s put on another half 
stone. More maybe. The feeling grew so strong that she 
turned sharply away from the window and went down- 
stairs, not looking back. 

But when Don Awdrey’s white stick tapped through the 
doorway she was there, asking in her cushioned, comfort- 
able voice, “Well, everybody, did you have a good day?” 


Ruth didn’t stay in the house. She loved the evenings, 
to sit alone and feel the fading warmth, giving herself up 
to imagination and memory so she could picture, in that 
part of her where there was no darkness at all, the sunset 
over the sea. 

She walked carefully, rhythmically, automatically count- 
ing her steps towards the chairs, then turning and counting 
towards the fence, in the everlasting arithmetic of the dark- 
ness. 

She didn’t know anyone had followed until she had 
started down the stone steps to the smooth brown piece 
of rock that Mrs. Harnett swept carefully clear of pebbles 
and weed, and where she had placed a wooden seat for 
her guests’ use. Ruth went down with her right hand, and 
the right side of her body pressed closely against the guid- 
ing rail. She heard the tread on the steps behind her then 
felt the vibration through the railing as another hand 
touched it. She stopped and a voice warned, “Be careful, 
Ruth.” 

She said, in instant resentment, “I am being careful.” 

“But often you’re not, and you forget how many steps 
you’ve taken and then.. .” 
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“T have to be hauled up or down like a sack of coals! 
All right, I admit it, but at the moment . . .” she stopped, 
and felt sick. How often had memory betrayed and left 
her helpless like this? Realising she had forgotten, wasn’t 
sure. Had she come down eight steps? Or nine? Or. . 

She stood there, gripping the railing in cold desperation, 
willing herself not to think of the water and the rock and 
the drop that was waiting, open-jawed, for one false step 
—one step too many; one step too few. Someone—some 
fool—had said to her once, “Well, there’s one thing you 
can be thankful for, Ruth. You won’t ever be afraid of 
heights again,” because they had always frightened her in 
the days when the world was reality, and not a memory. 
But if you could remember the sun; the sheen on a bird’s 
wing; the colour of wild boronia in the green-grey bush, 
you could remember the way the sea curled in, white- 
capped, and the cruel darkness of rocks, and the way dis- 
tance became greater the longer you looked down. 

Don Awdrey’s voice broke sharply across the cold, rising 
fear. “What’s the matter? Ruth . . .” And then his tone 
changed again and she knew humiliation. Because he had 
guessed. At her fumbling, her stupidity, her fears. He said, 
“You’ve gone down eight steps, haven’t you? Aren’t you 
going down the rest?” 

Eight. Lovely, wonderful, welcoming word. The coldness 
went and with it the resentment of his presence coming 
after her, though she said, “Are you coming down, too? 
Or did you just come after me to make sure I didn’t fall 
plonk on my freckled nose?” 

He laughed, asking, “Is your nose really freckled?” 

“There used to be three. One right on the bridge and two 
on the left side. I don’t know why only three, but there 
it is.’ She couldn’t quite keep the regret out of her voice 
as she finished, “Are you really coming right down?” 
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“Yes. You run away every afternoon.” 

She felt suddenly guilty. In embarrassment she ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t think anyone noticed.” 

“I did. You hate us, don’t you, Ruth?” 

The question was asked quite evenly and that made it 
seem more horrible than ever. She said sharply, frightened, 
hating herself because someone had guessed and must have 
been hurt by the guess, “Hate? What a stupid thing to say. 
I don’t hate you.” 

She had striven for lightness, but instead her voice had 
come out on a cracked note, false-ringing even to her own 
ears. She tried to think of something else to say, but the 
only thing she could dredge out of her tumbled thoughts 
was a memory—adversity is the best teacher. Who had 
said that? Someone who had never been struck by the 
teacher he praised, she was sure. Adversity was teaching 
her only one thing. That was the nightmare of her dread 
now. Above all other dreads in the darkness. The growing 
hate in her for the past and its light-hearted days; for the 
future and its dark cloudiness; for those who stepped un- 
troubled, uncounting, on their way because they had what 
she didn’t; and worse than all, hate for those who stood 
with her in this dark kingdom—hate because every stumble 
of theirs was a reminder, a warning, of her own stumblings, 
of other stumblings still to come and be endured. 

She said again, desperately, wanting it to be true. “I 
don’t hate anyone.” 


Iris Makin was standing still, lost in some deep depth 
of thought of her own, but she wasn’t unconscious of the 
footsteps coming towards her. She cried out, “Look out!” 
and the steps stopped. 

“Tris?” 

“Ves.” Because she was angry and frightened she wanted 
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to strike out. She said sharply, unjustly, “You ought to be 
more careful. You nearly walked into me!” 

“Well, I like that!” But he didn’t sound angry. Just 
lazily mocking. She almost liked him in that mood, but she 
was still angry. Still frightened. When he said, “You must 
have been standing like a statue, or else I’d have heard 
you,” she snapped, “How should I stand then? Beating a 
drum with both hands?” 

He laughed, then asked, “What were you dreaming 
about? You must have been dreaming of something stand- 
ing so still. That’s a forbidden activity remember, unless 
you park yourself in one of the chairs Mrs. Harnett keeps 
so exactly in the same place. Well? Were you dreaming 
of George and rose-covered cottages?” 

Iris could feel the warm tide of colour come into her face. 
It always did when someone mentioned George. Half ner- 
vously her right hand closed over the little diamond ring 
on her left, twisting at it. 

“No. I was thinking . she stopped, then amended. 
“Yes, I was thinking of Gene In a way. About the locket 
he gave me.’ 

“New one?” 

“No. I’ve had it for ages. And now it’s gone.” 

There was only silence. A silence in which she could hear 
only faint noise from the kitchen. She put out her hand, 
gropingly, touching his shoulder. “Bruce . . .” she began un- 
certainly. 

But he flung away from the groping hand. His voice came 
floating back to her harshly over the sound of his rapidly 
retreating footsteps, ““You’ve probably thrown it out with 
some rubbish, you’re such a little idiot.” 
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_Mrs. Harnett could hear the phone ringing, but she 
wasn’t really listening to it. She was ss to see if Bruce 
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or Iris said anything else. She was almost angry when 
Celia Clayt’s sharp little voice silenced the phone, then 
called her name. 

She said, “I won’t be a minute. Tell them I’m coming, 
Celia,” but went on standing there in the hot kitchen for a 
full half minute before she heard Iris come uncertainly in. 

Iris said, “Miss Clayt’s holding the phone for you.” 

“Tt won’t run away,” she was told with heavy humour. 
“What were you saying to Mr. Hoyer, Iris? Has someone 
lost something . . . again?” 

“J... . oh how should I know?” 

“You seemed as though you did know, Iris.” Her voice 
had fallen automatically into the comfortable, cushiony, 
coaxing tone she used to her guests. “T’ll have to go to the 
phone, Iris, but you can sit down here and when I come 
back you’ll tell me about it, won’t you?” 

Iris’s small body shrank in on itself. Mrs. Harnett saw 
the action, but said nothing. Iris moved away from the 
doorway, tried to say, ‘Oh, it’s nothing,’ but felt a sudden 
longing to let that cushiony voice surround her, envelop 
her in protection and consolation. 

She said, “Oh, all right then.” 


Celia Clayt was still holding the telephone receiver, as 
though she expected the caller to vanish if she relaxed her 
guard. Her thin face, with its withered-apple look, was 
turned towards Mrs. Harnett. 

She asked, still tightly gripping the ever “What was 
that you were saying to Iris?” 

Edith Harnett repressed a childish desire to retort, ‘Little 
pitchers, big ears!’ and said shortly, “She seems to have 
lost something.” 

Celia, half reluctantly, surrendered the phone. “Just 
rubbish ! That’s what it is. Just a lot of old fuss.” 
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She turned away, towards the stairs, still scolding in 
sharp, angry accents. Mrs. Harnett watched her go, her 
thin slash of mouth growing tighter and tighter. 


They had reached the steps before Don asked abruptly, 
“Ruth, how long is it since you lost your sight ?” 

“Fifteen months.” 

“And you haven’t lost one scrap of your resentment— 
your want-to-kick-the-world-in-the-eye feeling—yet.” 

She smiled faintly, realised he couldn’t see it and said in 
wry humour, “Well, I’ve all the rest of my life to lose it, 
haven’t I? So I should have plenty of time.” 

_ “Hlaven’t you got any hope at all? [d_ rather 
thought . . .” he broke off. 

“Oh they gave me a dose of soothing syrup about that. 
Doesn’t everyone get that?” 

“Not everyone.” 

She felt again that wild shame. “Not yourself?” 

“No. I suppose, in a way, that’s easier. To be told you 
won't see again so there’s nothing else to do but accept it 
and learn to do without what you can’t have. What hap- 

- pened to you?” 

__ “T was working too hard and I was sick. Everything piled 
up. My parents’ death. I had a... they called it a break- 
down. Afterwards they said that when my health improved, 
that .. .” she fell silent. When he said nothing she went 
on, not because she wanted to confide further, but because 
the silence was somehow unbearable. “They sent me to a 
training school in Sydney and I learned how to operate a 
switchboard, and I’m not bad at Braille. Then I was... 
then Gavin Ferrer—Dr. Ferrer . . .” she stopped again. 

“You’re old friends, aren’t you?” 

“No. We only met last September.” She knew again that 
vague astonishment that it had been so short a time. Shorter 
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even than it appeared, even than she was going to admit, 
considering that Gavin had gone away, straight away after 
that meeting and not re-entered her life until the end of 
October. “He’s a friend of a doctor who came to the train- 
ing school. We were introduced. And he told me about 
Illoura and this place . . . this Havenrest.” Her voice had 
dropped to a faintly mocking note. Then abruptly closing 
the door on further questions she asked, “I wonder what’s 
on either side of us. Do you know? I mean—there’s the 
shelf of rock there to the right and four steps down to the 
boathouse on the left. But what else?” 

“TInlets, bays, cliffs and sand. All the way north to Syd- 
ney. And south—inlets, bays, cliffs and sand,” he repeated 
lightly. ““To Burnett Heads. There’s a decent beach there.” 

“And none here. Or Gavin said not. Only pebbles and 
rock and seaweed along all this cliff. And in front of us the 
ocean.” Her voice was suddenly tired. “I expect it’s quite 
a pretty place, even though we don’t get tourists. What does 
Illoura mean, anyway ?” 

“A lovely place.” 

Ruth suddenly laughed. “So that’s our address! Haven- 
rest . . . in a Lovely Place. Maybe Illoura zs lovely, but I 
don’t think much of the appropriateness of Havenrest, do 
you? We bicker all the time. The whole darn, horrible 
time!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he argued, half seriously, half 
laughing at her. “So far no one’s knocked anyone else on 
the head.” 

“Sometimes,” she retorted, with a hint of grimness, 
“there are moments when I think it’s a matter of seconds 
to when that happens to Bruce Hoyer. How long’s Bruce 
been here, do you know?” 

“Two years. Oak, eighteen months, Iris Makin a year. 
Miss Clayt a couple of years—she came just before Bruce. 
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And-Mrs. Ware came for six months—ten months ago.” 
“And what does that funny note in your voice mean?” 
“Just that I find it rather hard—am finding it harder 

and harder every day—to honestly believe Mrs. Ware is 
ever going to walk out of here into a new home with her 
son. He put her in here, you know, because he had three 
kids and the house was supposed to be too small with them 
growing up. He was going to build a new house, and it 
would take six months.” 

She gave a little shiver. ““He doesn’t want her any more. 
Do you really think that >?” 

eyes; 

She didn’t want to think about it. I’ve enough troubles 
of my own, she thought resentfully, and tried again to turn 
the conversation by saying, ““You know how long they’ve 
all been here. Does that mean you’ve been here longest of 
all?” 

“Three years. I was the first. That was soon after the 
Princeton Plastic people built that factory near Burnett 
Heads and said they were willing to take on anyone, 
crippled or what-have-you, who could do a decent job. 
That’s what gave Mrs. Harnett the idea of starting the 
hostel. There were two others at first—actually they came 
a few weeks before I did, and then they went and others 
came and went and then.. .” 

“And now we’re all here.” 

He said, “Actually Neville Oak was here, in Illoura, long 
before that. He was here teaching about four years ago. 
He taught history you know.” 

“T ought to,” she pointed out dryly. “The tussles the two 
of you have most evenings! Arguing like United Nations.” 

He gave a little chuckle. “Oh it keeps him happy and my 
brain and his active, I guess you could say. I asked him 
about his teaching and he offered to teach me.” 
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She said suddenly, “So he’s seen this place? All of it!” 
and then was silent, but of course he knew. He knew all 
the frustrations of darkness as well as she did. He knew of 
that never satisfied longing to see a place, even in imagina- 
tion, so that always one begged of those with knowledge, 
“Tell me, what it is like?” 

He said, “Yes. Like to know what he’s told me? This 
road that comes past us comes from Sydney till it gets to 
a sign painted ‘Illoura’ and a horrible little tea room, all 
pink paint and blue-checked cloths. Beyond that there’s a 
row of shops and the hotel and it’s all so unimportant and 
paint-tired the road cocks a snoot at them and sweeps away 
without going properly past at all. The road-makers pre- 
ferred the white and blue petrol pumps of the garage. It 
sweeps past that and a scatter of houses and a whole heap 
of scrub, to us. This is really an inlet, Ruth—did you know 
that? Almost a V from the main sea edge. That’s why the 
water’s so quiet and never comes over the rock except in 
storms. I think it must smash in on the horns of the V and 
spend its force that way, don’t you? Neville says he doesn’t 
remember ever noticing whether it does or not, but I think 
it must. The ground slopes so that on the other side of the 
road you have to go up steps to get to the houses. Neville 
says they’re all colours. I think they probably look like a 
flock of gaudy bush parrots perched up there. Then this 
side, we have to come down to the house—the bush parrots 
up there must be only able to see our roof. They’ve been 
talking, for ages, of building other houses to our left, but it’s 
still all scrub. So there you are.” 

He knew of course. Knew that now she wanted to be 
alone with imagination. He said, “Hop over to the seat 
and then [’ll go. [’'ll wait till you’re there.” 

She was angry again. Furious because he considered her 
so incapable. The more furious because she knew it was 
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true—instead of getting better she was getting worse and 
worse at remembering to count, to take care. 

She started away without a word, confidently, deter- 
mined that this time there would be no mis-step. She took 
four steps and fell, crashing, body thudding and arching 
over what shouldn’t be there, hands outstretched flat in 
front of her so that they smacked down onto hard, surpris- 
ingly hot dry rock. 

She cried out with the pain and shock of it and he cried, 
“You’ve fallen! Stay still for a minute.” 

“I...” Her smarting hands were reaching out grop- 
ingly. “I’ve . . . I’ve fallen over someone.” Her voice went 
up in rising shock and pain and finished in sudden sweet 
triumph. “Someone even less capable than myself for a 
wonder !” 

Hard, cold hands closed over her groping ones and drew 
them back to her body, drew her body back so that she was 
huddled down in a heap beyond that fallen, outstretched, 
horribly still, wet form. ‘The hard cold hands went away and 
after a long, long, terribly long moment Don said, “It’s not 
one of us. It’s a stranger. A man. He’s been in the sea.” 
There was another terribly long silence, another statement 
as she pictured his groping hands making sense of the un- 
known. “He’s hit his head a terrible smack on something. 
Ruth, get up and turn round. Take eight paces. ‘That will 
bring you to the steps. Don’t forget to count the steps 
and—” 

“No 172 

An agony of humiliation echoed in the denial. She said, 
feeling her face hotter than ever the sunshine could have 
made it, ‘““No, I can’t do it. I can’t stand up and I can’t 
turn round and walk back. I’m sorry. I can’t.” 

“All right.” He made it sound quite unimportant. “I'll 
go and you'll have to stay with him.” 
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But that was horrible, too. She didn’t want to. She could 
think only of herself and her own fears and her own pain. 
But he was gone before she could say anything. 

She sat there, numbed. Once her hand went out and 
touched the cold, wet flesh. She withdrew it hastily, then 
shame and pity swept every other emotion from her. She 
moved sluggishly, on her haunches, closer to the still figure 
and pulled off her cardigan, bunching it and groping it into 
place under the wet head. 

She spoke. And wasn’t answered. Groped. And found 
nothing, but the silent wet figure at her side. So why, as she 
hunched there, shivering, was she sure that in the sunshine 
there was a shadow she could not see? Someone unknown, 
unspeaking, unmoving, who shared the vigil with her. 


CHAPTER TWO 


SHE WANTED to ask the owner of the hurrying footsteps 
who it was who had been there, but when the steps stopped 
and a hand touched her arm she knew it was no good, be- 
cause the one who had come shared her own darkness. 

And as Don spoke to her she was aware of a strange 
withdrawal in part of her mind, as though the shadow was 
going, retreating, withdrawing. Don said abstractedly, “I 
wonder how we'll get him up.” 

Mrs. Ware had come, too. Her panting breath came 
close and she puffed, “The ambulance men will cope,” and 
that strange withdrawing went on, overriding Don’s trium- 
phant, “He’s alive. I can feel his pulse faintly.” 

“TI wonder how he got here?”? Mrs. Ware ventured, her 
breath recovered at last. 

Bruce’s voice answered, while that overwhelming feel- 
ing of withdrawal kept Ruth silent. “Boat went down I 
expect and he swam for it.”” He came closer and Ruth could 
smell the strong tobacco he liked so much; could picture 
him with the everlasting cigarette between his teeth. He 
had told her once, half jokingly, half defiantly, “I’ve brown 
hair like a doormat in need of a trim, a jaw like a rock, a 
broken nose with a dent in the middle and a cig. always 
drooping in my mouth.” 

Now he said softly, bending beside her, “Poor devil.” 
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Iris’s voice came thinly from above, where the fence gave 
protection, “Who is he? Has he said anything? Mrs. Har- 
nett can’t get the ambulance. There’s been a smash on the 
bridge. And the doctor’s there, too.” 

“She'll get Dr. Ferrer, love,” Mrs. Ware comforted. 

Ruth found one half of thought skittering off at a tan- 
gent, dwelling on the fact that nobody in Illoura called old 
Dr. Porter anything but the doctor. And Gavin was always 
nothing but Dr. Ferrer—the second best. He had admitted 
that much to her when telling of Havenrest. 

“I think I must lack something. Maybe the proper bed- 
side manner, or perhaps it’s the weight of years. But Mrs. 
Harnett doesn’t seem to feel I’m a proper doctor—if 
Porter’s out whoever’s ill just has to wait his return. Will 
you wait for him, too, Ruth?” 

He had known she wouldn’t. Must have known. Some- 
times she had wondered if her face, schooled to obedience 
as she usually kept it, had told him too much at times. Told 
him that she would have walked into the sea if he had said 
“Come”. * 

She had made a thousand excuses to have him here, and 
had known Mrs. Harnett didn’t like it. Or Gavin. Why 
didn’t she? That was puzzling. As puzzling as other things. 

But now Gavin would have to come. At Mrs. Harnett’s 
invitation. Gavin would tell her what this stranger was like. 
Be her eyes. Suddenly she knew the withdrawal, the retreat- 
ing as complete. The unknown, if it had ever existed, was 
gone. Don and Bruce were cramping her and she shuffled 
backwards as Don asked, “‘What’s this under his head?” 

“My cardigan,” she answered. ‘Leave it there, Don. We 
should have blankets. He feels terribly cold.” 

“He could have been here a long time,” he pointed out. 
“But don’t worry. Mrs. Harnett’s coming. He’ll be all right, 
you know.” 
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Oh how can you be so calm! she wanted to cry. So sure! 
You don’t know he’s going to be all right. We can’t see him. 
He might be dying and you were such a long time gone. 
And there was someone else here. Why didn’t they speak? 
Try to help? 

She pressed her hands together, hating their uselessness. 
Once they would have been useful. If she could have seen 
the man, looked at his hurts, she would have had some idea 
of what to do. 

She was wildly grateful when Mrs. Harnett joined them, 
because the elder woman’s eyes brought usefulness to them 
all again. Ruth felt blankets tumbled into her arms and 
heard Mrs. Harnett say, “You tuck them round him, Ruth. 
Try not to jerk him.” 

She obeyed. That was something she could do easily. 
Feeling her way she obeyed, while Mrs. Harnett knelt be- 
side her, making crisp little statements. ““There’s a bad cut 
on the back of his head and a blackened bruise round it 
and he has scratches on his hands—I suppose from pull- 
ing himself onto the rock. All those shells would cut into 
his flesh.” 

Ruth shivered. It sounded horrible. Her whole world be- 
came filled with a white, black-gaping mouthed figure 
scrabbling and scraping at shell-cased rock for safety and 
help and life. 

Mrs. Harnett’s voice brought her out of the nightmare 
vision. ‘““That was sensible to push your cardigan under his 
head, Ruth. I don’t see that we can do any more. I don’t 
like to touch that wound—it’s stopped bleeding and any 
fiddling with it might only make things worse. Now. . . 
what are we going to do?” 

She made it sound as though they were debating a treat, 
so cushiony and coaxing was her tone. “The doctor is at an 
accident and Dr. Ferrer is out—fishing, so they think.’ Her 
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tone’s change added that no responsible doctor would ever 
go fishing. 

Ruth broke into championing speech. “I suppose it’s the 
only free time he’s had for ages and ages and .. .” 

“Well, I suppose it is, to be sure. They’re trying to find 
him anyway, but in the meantime. . .” 

Neville had come back. He said, “You could stop a pass- 
ing car, or go to one of the houses up there above us. We 
would only need two men.” 

Two men with eyes. The unspoken words hovered there 
coldly over the group. Mrs. Harnett broke the silence as she 
heaved herself upwards, with a little grunt of effort. 

She said, “You just stay here with him and [Il get some- 
one.” 

Ruth felt her brush past and heard her hurrying up the 
steps. It seemed a long time till there were voices and other 
steps coming down and a stranger’s voice saying, “Yes, of 
course. You'll need to get him out of things and rubbed 
dry. We'll manage.” 

Neville said, ‘““The best thing is to put him on my bed 
as I have the ground floor bedroom.” 

It was Bruce who pulled her upright and said brusquely, 
“Come on out of it. You’ll only be in the way now.” 

She let him lead her up. They stood there by the fence 
and listened to the sounds, coming slowly up towards them. 
Grunts and heavy breathing and slow footsteps. Then Mrs. 
Harnett, her cushioned voice changed to briskness saying, 
“T’ll show you. Just across the grass and in by those long 
windows.” 

Don said softly in her ear, “He’ll be all right.” 

She remembered that. Afterwards. Through all the night- 
mare that followed. 


Mrs. Harnett gave orders and they obeyed. Ruth most 
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of all. She rubbed the cold, unseen limbs with a rough 
towel till the cold flesh at long last took on the semblance of 
living warmth under her aching arms. Then the stranger 
was piled under blankets and it was like the breaking of a 
spring that has been wound faster and faster and tighter 
and tighter, till—snap! and it was all over. Ruth stood 
there, towels still in her hands, feeling stupid, and almost 
certainly, she was sure, looking it. 

It was Iris who led her away to the kitchen and poured 
tea for her, and put the cup to her cold lips. Ruth drank 
thirstily, greedily, even as Mrs. Harnett exclaimed, “Ruth! 
Your hands! You’re scraped to pieces and I didn’t even 
notice.” 

The cup was taken away from her and her hands 
stretched out in other, cool ones. Don said softly, “Poor 
Ruth. Why didn’t you remember we couldn’t see that you 
were hurt, too.” 

She flinched then and said sharply, ““Who’s sitting with 
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“Mr. X?” Don suggested lightly. 

“Well, who is?” Ruth pressed. 

“Celia,” Mrs. Harnett told them. There was a cold sting- 
ing in Ruth’s scraped hands. Involuntarily her fingers closed 
over the palms and the elder woman said, “You'll be all 
right.” ; 

That phrase again. Ruth stood up. She wanted to go 
back to the silent stranger. Felt impelled with queer urgency 
to go back. An urgency that was intermingled with remem- 
brance, and doubt of her remembrance, of that feeling of 
sharedness out there on the rocks; sharedness that had 
changed to withdrawal and emptiness. She said aloud, “T’ll 
go and sit with him,” and there was a murmur of protest 
that began with Mrs. Harnett and seemed to well through 
all the group in the room. 
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Childishly she said, “I found him.” 

Bruce laughed. “Finders keepers? You’re welcome to 
your bit of flotsam, Ruth. Do you think he’s going to turn 
into a handsome Prince who'll cry ‘My heroine’ and sweep 
you away on his million-dollar yacht?” 

She said only, that queer urgency still pressing on heart 
and mind, “I want to be sure he’s all right.” 


Neville was the only one with a room on the ground 
floor. All the others, including Mrs. Harnett, slept above on 
the first floor, up the carefully railed staircase. At night, 
Neville was alone with the silent, empty rooms of their day- 
time lives. He could step out of his room, onto the veranda 
and out into the moonlight and wander all he liked—pro- 
viding, of course, he carefully counted every step he took. 

His room was alone in another respect, too—it was like 
a square on the side of the square house itself, built on, 
probably, long after the main part had been erected, per- 
haps as a quiet retreat, a study, for some previous owner. 
It lay at the left side of the house, next to the dining-room 
that lay between it and the kitchen, but you couldn’t walk 
from one room to the other. You had to come out of the 
kitchen, into the hall, with the dining-room at your side, 
then circle right round the bulk of the staircase, and turn 
again towards the blank wall of the dining-room, with 
Neville’s door at your side. 

When Ruth had circled the staircase she couldn’t hear 
any of the voices or clatter of crockery from the kitchen at 
all. She walked to Neville’s door and stopped, because now 
there was noise—a voice, or voices. Low and murmuring, 
but heard just the same. 

She thought gladly, He’s awake, and her hand closed on 
the doorknob and pushed. The door opened on the sound 
of her own name called in Celia’s sharp voice. 
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“Ruthie!” The sharp sound of it left an echo in the 
room. 

Ruth said, urgently, “What i is it? Has...” 

“Oh! You scared me. I never heard... .” 

“But you were calling me.” Ruth still felt stupid, but 
even in the midst of her dullness she could feel wonder and 
surprise that Celia had known who it was who had come 
into the room. 

Celia objected, “Called you? No, I didn’t. I didn’t know 
anyone at all was there. Not till you opened the door.” 

In that same dulled voice, Ruth protested, “I heard you 
talking and then you said, Ruthie.” 

“T never. Oh, I was talking, right enough. Trying to get 
him to stir up and sit up and take notice. But call yous 
No, I never. If he’d only . 

“Do you honestly expect him to sit up and take notice, 
as you call it, like a—a pet dog called to heel? I wish I 
could see that wound on his head.” 

“Why ?” 

“T might be able to do something, of course.” 

“Why should you be able to?” The sharp voice was hos- 
tile now. Ruth stood there, wishing she could think clearly, 
didn’t feel so dulled and heavy. Why was Celia being so 
hostile? Or did . . . but of course, she reflected wearily, 
Celia was Mrs. Harnett’s right hand. It was Celia who 
helped in the house and did it well, in spite of her handi- 
cap. It was Celia whom Mrs. Harnett called on in every 
_ emergency. It was Celia Mrs. Harnett had told to sit beside 
the injured man. She didn’t want someone else there. She 
didn’t want her own little authority deleted by the tiniest 
degree. 

How petty, how silly, she thought wearily. But we’re all 
the same. We’ve lost so much we cling like grim death to 
whatever we can to bolster us up. Even myself. Rushing 
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here. To my bit of flotsam—my finder’s keepers, as Bruce 
called it. Rushing here for fear someone might take my 
bit of glory—that he might wake and not know it was me 
who found him down there. 

Suddenly revulsion swept over her. For herself. For Celia. 
For all of Havenrest. She said harshly, coldly, “If you want 
me I'll be in the garden,” and turned away, down the hall 
and out through the garden door of the big living-room. 

She passed the kitchen windows and stopped. She could 
hear Bruce speaking, then Mrs. Harnett’s voice came in 
quick surprise, ““The police? But surely .. .” 

“Lord,” Bruce sounded impatient, “haven’t any of you 
woken up to the fact the chap was probably swept up after 
losing his boat out there? If that’s so there might be others. 
Still out there in the sea. We don’t know he was on his 
own. Someone might be out there needing help right now.” 

Ruth moved sharply away. Towards the chairs, so care- 
fully fifteen paces from the fence. The smell of salt seemed 
stronger now. But she didn’t want to smell it. Because 
smelling it brought mental light. Strange how clearly you 
could picture things even when sight was lost. But true. You 
could. You were never spared the worst things in imagina- 
tion. She could picture the rise and fall of the grey-green 
sea and someone, a bobbing head in the grey-green, waiting 
for help. 

She didn’t want to smell the salt. She grabbled in the 
pocket of her slacks for her cigarette case. Opened it. Took 
out a cigarette. A moment later there was smoke in her 
nostrils. She drew it in gratefully, shutting out the salt 
smell. Shutting out imagination. 


Constable Mayne was whistling. The sun was warm on 
his back, and the sea lay limpid and changing colour, jewel 
like, away out to the horizon. Further, he was young, and 
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there was a girl who was going out with him that evening. 
So he whistled. 

Mrs. Harnett’s blue gaze told him, though, what she 
thought of whistling policemen. She must have been watch- 
ing for him, for the door had opened before he’d reached 
the bottom step down to the door, so he had been caught 
on the last bars of his song. He felt injured, feeling the 
censure in those blue eyes. 

He said in a curt voice that strove to recapture authority 
and dignity, “Mrs. Harnett?” At the nod of her head, with 
its ridged waves of mousy fair hair, he said, still curtly, “A 
search party’s gone out looking for an upturned boat and 
possible survivors. If I could see the man who was res- 
cuedio x?” 

The blue eyes went colder. She said, “It’s no good you 
seeing him. You’re too late. He’s passed away. Just these 
last few minutes.” Under his watching dark eyes her white 
face seemed to crumple and shadow. The tide of emotion 
twisted at her for a bare few seconds, then was gone again. 

Unemotionally she repeated, “It’s no good you seeing 
him. He’s passed away.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


ConsTaBLE Mayne no longer felt happy. He felt decidedly 
uneasy. Decidedly embarrassed. How else could you feel 
staring down at a dead man—and he didn’t look very dead, 
did he? Mayne went close. Maybe, he thought with hope, 
they’re wrong. He doesn’t look dead. His hand went out, 
then snapped back. 

He met the gaze of the tall man who leaned against the 
closed door. The corners of the man’s blue eyes were 
crinkled, as though in thought, and one hand was rubbing 
gently over the back of the other. This was Dr. Ferrer, 
Mayne knew. Illoura wasn’t so big that there was anyone 
living there he didn’t know by sight at least. But he didn’t 
look like a doctor now—not in those stained and crumpled 
old slacks and the open-necked shirt and sandshoes on his 
feet. He looked like anyone else who had been enjoying a 
day off by himself. There was no air of authority about 
him, but it was he who had come into the house and said, 
“This man is dead.” 

And now Dr. Porter had followed on his heels in his 
own nicely polished brown shoes, and was bending over the 
bed. Dr. Ferrer had spoken to the elder man in a low voice 
when Mrs. Harnett had brought him in, then Mrs. Harnett 
had gone and the door had closed and now there was only 
silence. 
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Constable Mayne didn’t care for it. He said hopefully at 
long last, “They said he’d had a crack on his head. Is that 
what killed him?” 

“Eh? No.” 

“Shock, then?” Mayne hazarded, groping through 
memory for cases of sudden death. 

“No.” 

“You know,” Mayne couldn’t keep silent, “if he was 
in the sea long he was lucky the sharks didn’t get him.” 

“Lucky ?” The old doctor positively snorted the word. 

“Well he was, wasn’t he? Lots of sharks around here. 
Why last summer down .. .” 

“He might have preferred the sharks,” the old doctor 
snapped as he shut his bag and stretched upright. His old, 
filmy eyes had gone quite blank. “I’d say he was suffocated. 
Gavin ?” His head jerked round. 

“Yes,” the tall man by the door agreed. 

Porter went on, “Likely enough someone just slipped a 
pillow over his face and pressed good and hard. It wouldn’t 
have taken much. From the look of his head he must have 
been in bad shape anyway. There’s a depressed fracture 
at the back there. But he didn’t die of it. He died of suffo- 
cation.” 

Stupidly Mayne said, “But .. . but they’re all blind. 
Except Mrs. Harnett. All of them.” 

The doctor stood here, looking at him. There was no 
sound or movement from the tall man at the door. Dr. 
Porter snapped, ““They still have the use of their hands.” 

“But—they’re blind. They couldn’t see him, even.” 

“They could trace his features with their hands. Wake 
up, man! Losing your sight doesn’t rob you of your wits— 
or instincts. Even ones like murder.” He added abruptly, 
“Ever read Wells’ story about the kingdom of the 
blind?” 
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“Eh? No, not that...” 

“Should have. In the blind man’s kingdom it’s not the 
sighted man who’s king.” Porter poked him neatly in the 
middle button of his tunic. “You remember that. Now, 
you'd better ring someone hadn’t you? I’ve got to get away. 
You'd better stay, I expect, Ferrer.” 

Gavin Ferrer moved away from the door and the old 
doctor bustled through. Then stopped and turned again, 
“You know, there could have been two or three at hand 
when he was killed. And none of them would have seen 
which one did it. Makes you think, doesn’t it?” 

It did. For the first time Mayne was grateful that he 
was only a constable. This was someone else’s pigeon and 
he was thankful for it. 


Detective-sergeant John Gilly of the Sydney C.I.B., in- 
formed of what had happened, made the trip to Illoura in 
little over an hour, wishing that it wasn’t his pigeon either. 
But now it was he intended to make it sing sweetly. 

Immediately on arrival, he had Mayne herd them all 
into the long living-room of the house, into a little circle 
where he could watch faces, even if not the eyes of them 
all. The red-headed girl, for instance, who had fallen over 
a footstool on coming in, was wearing dark glasses. She sat 
now, head bent, looking angry. She had said, “Damn” 
when she had fallen, then had pulled herself upright, her 
cheeks scarlet, mouth compressed, glaring round the circle 
of unseeing faces, as Gilly had taken her arm and led her 
to a chair. 

She sat there, glowering. Her red hair seemed to glower, 
too, against the dull browns and greys and fawns of the 
ugly room. Gilly was oddly glad for it, because he con- 
sidered the place depressing. Whatever Mrs. Harnett’s 
abilities as owner of a hostel for blind people she paid no 
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concessions, apparently, to the senses of those with sight 
who might enter—the place was comfortably enough fur- 
nished, but hideously drab. Gilly found himself sparing a 
moment’s thought as to whether she was insensitive, or just 
uncaring. 

The girl’s blouse was another splash of colour—a brilliant 
clear jade green, fastening high to her throat, where a string 
of amber beads encircled it. They matched her slacks, with 
their slimly cut, tapering legs. He was sorry that she was 
wearing glasses so that he couldn’t see her eyes. He would 
have liked, from sheer human curiosity, to know if they 
would have made another splash of colour. 

Gilly’s gaze travelled round the circle, fastening on Don 
Awdrey. Here was another who wore glasses. Not an angry 
one. A puzzled one. His brown hair was mussed, his fingers 
slightly grubby. He sat there, arching them on his knees. 
On Awdrey’s left hand there was Mrs. Ware. Here, Gilly 
reflected, was a frightened one. The woman’s face was 
greyishly pale, the pouter bosom rising and falling as though 
she had only just completed a long and terrible race. On 
the other side of her was a nervous one. Neville Oak was 
biting his nails. The action on a man in his forties was 
strangely stomach-turning. So was the glitter of the pale 
blue eyes, and he had creased his sallow forehead into a 
morass of worry. Above the lines furrowed there a dark 
widow’s peak was intensified by hair thinning rapidly at 
either temple. He simply hunched there, nibbling. Gilly 
could see Mrs. Harnett’s gaze on him, her mouth tightly 
disapproving. 

Iris Makin could have been called the excited one. Her 
head was thrust forward, her lips slightly parted. She was 
wearing black that had a slightly dingy look to it. Her 
whole appearance was faintly uncared for, in spite of her 
fair, slight prettiness and the childishly blue gaze. 
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Beyond her was the defiant one. There were lines of dis- 
content and bitterness from nose to mouth on Bruce Hoyer’s 
face. Lines that were being noted in a coolly detached 
fashion by the man who, because chairs had run short, had 
elected to lean against the wall behind the red-haired girl’s 
chair. 

Gilly gave the young doctor a little nod, then cleared his 
throat. Mrs. Harnett’s head jerked round, her blue gaze 
fixing itself on the policeman. He wondered if she was sum- 
ming him up and deciding he was on the short side for a 
policeman, and that he looked tired and old. 

He began abruptly, “You’ve been told that the man who 
was brought into this house is dead. And that he died from 
suffocation. We have to find out why, and...” 

“Here is the cat. The cat sat on the mat. Where is the 
cat that once sat on the mat?” Bruce Hoyer’s soft chanting 
broke across his words. “Do you really have to spell it all 
out for us? Rather pointless, wouldn’t you say ?” 

“T could also say that you’re offensive, Mr. Hoyer,” Gilly 
pointed out with deceptive mildness, “but I don’t think it 
would do any good.” He was pleased to note the sudden 
flush that rushed up under the man’s skin and startled to 
see the circle of grins that flashed into being and went in- 
stantly into blankness again as though someone had whis- 
pered sharply round the circle, ‘Be careful—there are people 
here who can see. Be careful. Careful, careful.’ 

Gilly began again, “The first thing is to find out if any 
of you have .. .” he bit off the word “seen”, flushed in em- 
barrassment because the minds behind the so-carefully 
blank faces must have known what he had bitten off and 
amended curtly, “met him before. Mrs. Harnett, of course, 
saw him. Have you... .” 

“No!” She shook her head vehemently. “I don’t know 
him from Adam.” 
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“Right. I’m going to describe him for the others. If you 
think you can add anything to give your guests a better 
impression of him, do so. He was big—six feet or perhaps 
even an inch bigger. A big frame—broad shoulders, but 
not well fleshed. Do you get that?” A little assenting mur- 
mur ran round the room. Expectancy came with it. They 
were all waiting. To bring into being a vision of the man 
who had entered their lives and swept out again so disas- 
trously. 

“He had fair hair. Naturally fair. Not bleached. And 
wiry for someone who was blond. Cut very short. He was 
about forty. Flattish cheekbones. Blue eyes, deeply set. 
Long, thin, straight nose. Wide mouth. Narrow upper lip, 
fairly full lower one. Square jaw. Pale skin. A half moon 
scar, about an inch wide, just below his right ear. His 
hands were badly cut about scraping against shells on the 
edge of the rock and the cuts could hide other old scars. 
He was wearing light grey wool slacks—cheap, ready-made 
type, a grey cotton machine-knitted pullover with turtle- 
neck, black waders.” He leaned back, surveying the little 
circle. “Well?” 

There was no answer. The expectancy was gone now. He 
could feel it. They had a mental image of the man. He 
had nothing. They couldn’t, or wouldn’t, help him. 

Then Neville Oak jerked into speech, a precise, high 
voice, asking, “But surely he would have means of identity. 
His pockets . . .” 

Gilly let a little rivulet of silence trickle over them before 
he answered, “There was nothing in his pockets. No wallet. 
No money. No papers. No keys.” 

There was a little stir that instantly died and left him 
with the odd impression that they were even faintly dis- 
interested. Only Bruce Hoyer repeated the words. Giving 
to them a mocking chant. But at the end he said soberly, 
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“Someone took off his things. And tossed them into a corner 
in the kitchen because I fell over them.” 

“That was me,” Ruth rushed into speech, her tone hold- 
ing a hint of apology. “I did mean to. . . at least, I meant to 
take anything out of his pockets and try to dry it, but there 
wasn’t anything. I forgot about the clothes afterwards.” 

“This was when? Immediately after you’d brought the 
man into the house?” 

“Yes. Straight afterwards. Some men carried him up for 
us and into Neville’s room and straight away Mrs. Harnett 
and I got his things off while Celia went for hot water and 
towels.” 

Bruce made a mock groan. “Oh, Ruth, my Ruthie, be 
careful. Think what you’re saying. Who undressed him? 
Ruth. Who found him and stayed with him alone while 
_ help came? Ruth again.” 

Ruth opened her mouth. She was going to say, ‘I wasn’t 
alone’, and tell them the impression she had had of some 
silent, unknown presence close to her on the rock. She 
didn’t know why she didn’t go on and say it. The logical, 
the sensible, thing was to speak out. But she didn’t. 

She sat silent, not knowing that Gilly was watching her 
and wondering at the doubt and decision and something 
else, an unknown quantity, that had come into her face 
when she finished speaking. She was only aware that a 
hand touched her shoulder. 

Gilly saw how one slim hand flew up to touch that 
touching hand. She said, uncertainly, “Gavin?” 

The young doctor, “Yes. I’m still here.” 

And why had he done that, Gilly wondered? He could 
see her face from where he was standing. And mine too. 
But what made him go to her and break her thought? 
Because he has. She’s thinking of something entirely differ- 
ent now. 
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Ruth was thinking of November and Gavin telling her 
of Havenrest and asking her, telling her, to come. She was 
wondering what he intended to do now. I can’t stay here, 
she thought. I can’t! There’s something wrong with this 
whole place. And now this. This man who’s died. But where 
am I going to now? What’s Gavin going to do with me? 
Her hands felt suddenly cold, yet sticky with sweat. She 
wanted to ask him, desperately, what he was going to do. 
With herself. 

When she came back to consciousness of what was going 
on they were talking about finding the man. Don was ex- 
plaining sombrely how ‘he and Ruth had gone down to- 
gether and talked, and how she had fallen while he had 
been waiting for her to reach the seat. 

“She can never remember to count paces,” Bruce Hoyer 
thrust at her shrinking pride. “Even though we keep telling 
her that’s the first requisite for becoming a member of the 
blind.” 

Gavin Ferrer said, his hand still on Ruth’s shoulder, “I 
thought losing your sight was.” 

Gilly was conscious, in spine-tingling withdrawal, of 
hushed mirth taking place behind the still carefully blank 
faces that turned towards him but did not see him. He 
wondered if the young doctor felt it too. If he did he made 
no movement. Just went on standing there. Gilly was sud- 
denly irritated by his presence, angry for that turning of 
the red-haired girl’s thoughts. 

He said impatiently, “Why don’t you get a chair and sit 
down somewhere ?” 

Gavin Ferrer’s mouth lifted a trifle at the corners. 

“I’m quite comfortable.” 

Gilly asked abruptly, “How long could the man have 
been there on the rocks? Any idea?” 

Mrs. Harnett said, “He wasn’t there at half-past four. I 
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know because Celia Clayt and I went down. I go down 
every day before they come home to make sure no weed’s 
been blowing onto the rock, or wood washed up maybe. I 
took Celia with me, and she sat there on the seat. The man 
couldn’t have been anywhere near or I’d have seen him.” 

“It was half-past five when I followed Ruth out,” Don 
put in shortly. He added, “I have a Braille watch.” 

“And you all reached home?” 

“At five.” He added again, “The factory lets us go in 
time to catch the four-thirty bus back.” 

“Thank you. Mrs. Harnett, how long did you and Miss 
Clayt stay down there >?” : 

“Ten minutes. Fifteen perhaps. I know I was inside 
well before five o’clock. I always watch for them coming 
home. Celia had been sitting in the garden all afternoon— 
she had a headache. When we came inside we went to the 
kitchen. Celia helps me you see.” 

“T do what I can,” broke in the sharp little voice. 

“You do it nicely,” was the cushioned agreement. “And 
then I looked at the clock and saw it was a minute or two 
to the hour so I ran upstairs to see if they were coming. I 
like to be waiting when they come in the front door.” 

“Thank you,” Gilly said again. ‘‘And later?” 

Her thin brows rose in a surprised arc. She said, “Oh, 
Celia and I were in the kitchen and out of it. Running back 
between there and the dining-room. Dinner’s at six-thirty. 
Should have been! Tonight . . .” she broke off, her gaze 
seeking the broad-banded watch on her left wrist. 

“Ten past nine,” Gilly said, a trifle apologetically. 
“Well, the sooner we get on the sooner you'll be free. I 
want to know where you all were between five and five- 
thirty.” 

Iris said, in a high, excited voice, “But why? He . 
he didn’t die then. He died .. .” 
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“Miss Makin, surely you don’t think this man could 
have come by chance, after some accident, only to be killed 
in this house? An accident, then death, would be too much 
of a coincidence. He probably came by appointment to that 
seat on the rock. It would be easy enough for an active 
man to come over the road fence anywhere along the coast, 
scramble down to the water’s edge and splash his way round 
to Havenrest. If someone was waiting—in the boathouse 
perhaps—for him to pass they could have cracked him 
over the head, gone through his pockets and then rolled 
him down into the sea. Even if he wasn’t dead, he would 
have drowned, the person hitting him must have thought. 
But he must have come round in the water in time to 
struggle back to that rock and onto it.” 

“And yet the person who whacked him didn’t push him 
back?” Bruce burst out. “He couldn’t have washed round 
for long, surely, and the whacker would wait a bit. And 
yet they didn’t push him back? Now honestly, does that 
seem reasonable to...” 

“Quite reasonable. If the person who hit him was blind 
and couldn’t see him struggling back to shore.” 

There was a cold little silence before Don cried, almost 
shouted, “We'd have heard him trying to scramble up on 
the rock!” 

“Tf he did so while the person was there. He could have 
regained his wits enough to lie there in the water, holding 
onto the rock, until his attacker was gone, then pull himself 
up to what he thought was safety.” 


Gilly thought tiredly that here he, the sighted one, was 
groping in darkness as real as theirs. Here was no one who 
could say of another, “They’re telling the truth. I saw them’. 
Not one of them could say what another had done. Imme- 
diately on entering the house they had greeted Mrs. Harnett 
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and then they had scattered. According to their own stories 
they had gone up and down stairs, to the bathrooms, out- 
side. Some had heard the murmur of a voice; a footstep; 
something dropped. But what good was all that to him? 
Only Mrs. Harnett and Miss Clayt could never have had 
the time to go out and down the steps and knock out the 
unknown man. They were always busy at that hour. Had 
someone counted on that? Counted on the scattering of the 
others? 

But in his mind was another question—would a blind 
person have dared to attack someone, even in this tiny inlet 
that was visited by outsiders so rarely it could hardly be 
said to be visited at all? Would a blind person have risked 
the possibility of someone unknown, unseen, coming and 
- seeing all that happened? 

The boathouse key was kept on a hook by the cupboard 
under the stairs. No one had seen it go, if it had. Not one 
had Seen it return if it had gone. 

He kept turning the questions over eternally as he probed 
at them. Why should the dead man have come to an 
appointment in this place, right underneath the only house 
in the cove, unless that spot was the attacker’s kingdom, 
his world, where he knew he would be safe and could do 
what he liked? 

That’s it, of course, he thought wearily. The dead man 
had to come. And the attacker had had to take the faint 
risk of some unexpected person appearing. Because this was 
the only spot these people knew inch by inch; the only spot 
where they could move with the knowledge of certainty. 
This was their world. The only one they had. The world 
where they moved as kings. 

And the moment when the man had died? That was in 
darkness, too. Who had been with him when he died? No 
one knew. 
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Celia Clayt bit off her words in sharp little thrusts when 
she said, “He was alive all right when J left him. He gave 
a sort of groan. Once. And Ruth Latimer came in and later 
Iris. ‘Your tea’s ready and I'll sit with him,’ she told me.” 

Iris’s faint voice strained between eagerness and fright. 
“He was still alive when I left. I’m certain. Oh, he didn’t 
groan or anything, but he was. I’d have known. Wouldn’t 
I?” she appealed, but only silence came from the circle and 
she went rushing on, “I touched him and he felt... 
sweaty’s the word, I think. His forehead I mean. Sort of 
cold sweat. I went into the little bathroom next door and 
got a damp towel. His mouth moved when I touched him. 
It did!” Fear was over-riding the eagerness now. “Then I 
went to the bathroom to put the towel back. When I came 
back I knew there was someone there, right off.” 

“T said, ‘Who is it?” ” 

“It was I,” Neville Oak said precisely. “Iris had left the 
door open and I stood there and spoke, but no one answered 
me. I then heard water running in my bathroom so I came 
in to see if the man in the bed was all right. I put my hand 
on his forehead. It was dry.” 

“Well, I'd dried it, hadn’t I?” Iris cried shrilly. “And I 
came back and said, ‘Who’s there?’ and you said, ‘How is 
he?’ and I said, ‘All right, but I’ve knocked a glass or 
something over,’ and you said, ‘I’ll come and see what 
you’ve done,’ and we went back. To the bathroom, I 
mean.” 

Gilly asked, “And how long were the two of you in 
there? Long enough for someone else to come in. . . and 
go out.” 

“Oh, yes,” Iris agreed eagerly. “That’s what happened. 
Someone came in while we were there.” Her tone 
triumphed, “and I was with Neville.” 

But no one had come in. They all said so. Don Awdrey 


said so tautly; Celia sharply; Mrs. Ware tiredly; and Bruce 
with the addition, “Ruth had made it plain our bit of flot- 
sam was her property so I thought I’d done my duty and 
could take it easy.” 

Ruth said, “Yes, I went in. When Miss Clayt was with 
him. She’s told you that. But I didn’t go back.” Her lips 
closed into a tight line as she bit off the words, and Gilly 
wondered why. He didn’t know of the dark revulsion that 
had come back to her at the remembrance of Celia’s show 
of authority, her thrusting away of Ruth’s trespass on that 
authority. She added, throwing the words carelessly into the 
silence, “Celia was talking to him.” 

There was a stir. So faint it was barely noticeable and 
was immediately lost under Celia’s sharp, “Talking at him 
you mean, because never a word did I get out of him. He 
just lay there like a dead man... oh!” The words finished 
in a little choked cry. She said, “I didn’t mean that. He 
wasn’t dead. He was alive when I left him and I never 
went back.” 

Mrs. Harnett said flatly, in unconscious parody of Cock 
Robin, ‘I found him dead. Or rather, Dr. Ferrer and I 
did together. I'd looked in once when Iris and Neville were 
back with him but I didn’t disturb them or. . . him. Then 
Dr. Ferrer came and I went in with him and the others 
went away. He—Dr. Ferrer asked me for towels and I 
went to get the...” 

“Why towels ?”’Gilly broke in, “if...” 

“T didn’t know he was dead,” Gavin said curtly. “I 
arrived home and my housekeeper told me there’d been a 
serious accident up here. I rushed up and Mrs. Harnett met 
me with the tale the man had a bad head wound. I was 
thinking of doing what repair I could and automatically 
asked for water and towels. But when I went to examine 
bimniiys:.”” 
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“You found he was dead.” 

“Ves,”? 

Ruth tried to shut her ears and mind to his cool, expres- 
sionless voice. Talking of a tell-tale flush on the dead man’s 
face. Of a closer examination. Of Dr. Porter’s examination 
and confirmation. 

Into the silence at the end of his statement came Don’s 
accusing, “Confirmation! But what would you have said 
if old Porter hadn’t turned up like that? Because . . . you 
could have done it, too. If we could have, you could have. 
We thought he was alive. You found him dead—so you 
say. But you were alone with him. Weren’t you? Before 
you said, ‘He’s dead’.” 

Gilly was going to speak. And stopped. He saw, fas- 
cinated into stillness, the closure of ranks against the out- 
sider; the turning of ranks to face the outsider; the pause 
before striking. 

Celia Clayt said sharply then, “And he was out. When 
I rang. Out fishing the woman said. Where was he fish- 
ing ?”? 

Neville Oak shrilled, ‘““Was there anyone with him?” his 
words caught up with Iris’s excited, “He could have had 
that man in his boat with him, couldn’t he?” 

Bruce said sharply, ““And he could see what he was 
doing.” 

Mrs. Ware finished, “And he’d know we couldn’t see 
him. Not even if he stood there, right beside us. He’d know 
that.” ; 

Only Ruth said nothing. Because she couldn’t. She 
wanted to rage at them; deny any truth in what they had 
accused. But she knew that if she tried to speak, she 
wouldn’t be able to say anything but a blurted, “There was 
someone down there. In the inlet, beside me. Someone who 
watched, without speaking, and who went away, still un- 
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speaking, without saying who he was, or why he didn’t help.’ 

So it was left to Gavin to refute as best he could, with 
no championing at all. He said, quite evenly, “you're all 
being ridiculous. For one thing—to bring a grain of sense 
into all this—I didn’t know how long it would take Mrs. 
Harnett to fetch towels. She need only have crossed the hall 
for all I knew and been back in a few seconds, and it takes 
longer than a few seconds to suffocate anyone. 

“Certainly I was out fishing. But I wasn’t near this place 
and I had no one at all with me. You can check on that,” 
his eyes were on the detective now, “and the boat-shed 
owner will tell you I went out on my own.” 

He hesitated, then went on, “And why should I bring 
anyone here? To the sea below this house? With all that 
sea out there. With so many deserted places I could have 
taken this man, or met this man, why should I come here? 
Well?” 

Ruth felt that she, like the dead man, had come slowly 
out of some terrible sea, scrabbling and scraping for life. 
She felt coldness, wet coldness, on her face. There was even 
stinging and burning in her hands. It took her a full two 
minutes to remember how she fad hurt her hands. She sat 
there numbly, hearing Gilly say, “Dll have to search the 
house. And the garden.” 

Mrs. Harnett didn’t like it. She objected, but he said 
only, “This man’s papers, wallet, other things, must be 
somewhere.” He quite ignored Bruce’s harsh, “In the sea 
of course. That’s where they are.” 


Just before Gilly finally left the place with the men who 
had helped search through the house, and with floodlights 
through the garden, he asked, “Has there ever been any 
trouble, of any sort, here?” 

Mrs. Harnett denied it quickly. The others said nothing. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Ir was a pity, Ruth reflected, that tongues weren’t made 
with guard chains to prevent their owners speaking out 
when all sense and love urged silence. 

She hadn’t wanted to ask that question. But as soon as 
she and Gavin Ferrer were alone she demanded, victim of 
that unchained, frightened tongue, “Where were you this 
afternoon ?” 

He answered, “Fishing.” And then, when there was only 
silence he asked, in a quite different voice, ‘““Ruth, do you 
honestly think that I could have anything to do with this 
man’s death? As They suggested . . .” 

In instant hostility she reminded, “I’m part of Them— 
the They you’re speaking of, remember.” 

She was given a shake for that. Like some naughty child 
that has said the unforgivable, and his voice chided, “Stop 
dramatising.” 

Am i me 

“You know quite well you are,”’ he said, half impatiently. 
“Just as you know I couldn’t be mixed up in this man’s 
death. Ruth .. .” 

She said shrilly, and cursed that unchained frightened 
tongue once more, “All I know is that there was someone 
there. Down there in the inlet, close to the water. Close to 
me and that man. And they stood there and watched and 
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. .. they didn’t speak or move. Not till the others came and 
then they . . . whoever it was .. . went away.” 

His hands slipped down to take hold of her wrists. Hard 
hands that must have been able to feel the fluttering pulse 
beneath the hard fingers. 

But he said, quite coldly, ‘““You’re making that up.” 

“Tm not! I definitely—” 

“If you did feel there was someone close to you, why 
didn’t you speak up in there? Or am J to take it that you 
felt it was myself down there?” 

SSONioOn. 

“Of course it wasn’t, because long before Don Awdrey 
got so scared that he started hitting out in all directions, in- 
cluding mine, you’d been given a chance to say that there 
was someone down there, and you didn’t speak up? Why 
not, if what you’re claiming now is the truth? Why didn’t 
you say, when they were talking of this man’s possessions 
being gone, ‘I’m sure there was someone down there. Some- 
one who might have gone through his pockets and was 
hoping Don and I would go without finding the injured 
man’? Bruce Hoyer had reminded you you’d been alone 
with the man; could be suspected of throwing his things 
away; could be suspected of worse. So why didn’t. . .” 

“T don’t know.” 

He suddenly pulled her close to him, hard against his 
body. He said quite gently, “You’re frightened. And I’m 
sorry. I’m bullying you, aren’t I? You’ve just woken to real 
fright, haven’t you, Ruth? To the realisation you could 
really be suspected. So now you’ve had a bright idea. Only 
it isn’t bright, Ruth. It’s dangerous. Go to the police now 
with that story and they’d look at you more suspiciously 
still. Besides . . . you could lead them astray. Waste their 
time in following up something that has no reality. Do you 
understand ?” 
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“Yes Bawa 

His lips touched her cold cheek. His whispering breath 
could have been another caress as he said, “‘You’ll be all 
right. Just don’t interfere in any way, and you'll be all 
right.” 

It was so easy to take reassurance in his presence, in the 
remembrance that he had come into her life, brought her 
here and tried to set her life straight for her, so why could 
she only think of Don’s voice saying, of the man who had 
died, “He'll be all right” ? 


Mrs. Harnett said, in a flat, expressionless voice, “I’m 
sure you'll agree that it was the only thing I could say, and 
after all the truth never hurt anyone, did it? And it must 
have been the best part of five minutes, mustn’t it? Like I 
told the police. First fetching those towels and going to the 
kitchen to tell Celia to boil up another kettle just in case. 
Then Dr. Porter coming, and of course I explained you were 
here. It must have been all of five minutes, mustn’t it?” 

Gavin’s colourless tone might have been only an echo of 
her own. “Was it? I didn’t notice.” 

“No, but then you were busy, weren’t you?” In sudden 
desperation she pressed, “Where were you this after- 
noon ?” 

“Fishing.” 

She wanted to cry, “There was more than fish came out 
of the sea this afternoon.’ She wanted to ask a dozen ques- 
tions, but she knew it was no good. She wouldn’t get any 
answer, 


There was a difference. It wasn’t just the silence and 
weariness that clung to them all as they sat round the cir- 
cular dining-table with Mrs. Harnett’s quick, thumping 
footsteps moving about them as she served the meal. It was 
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the difference of a break in routine. It was late, there’d 
been no dinner and now there was this hodge-podge of 
tinned foods. A hodge-podge that had sounded ridiculous 
when Mrs. Harnett had told them what was in front of 
them. At Havenrest you always knew, before you spooned 
a thing, what was there, because of Mrs. Harnett’s way of 
calling the time on their plates. 

“Meat at twelve o’clock, everyone,” she would say, set- 
ting plates carefully in position. “Potatoes at quarter past, 
pumpkin at quarter to and beans at half-past.” 

Ruth had to admit it was a good system, but she still 
resented it. She thought the others did, too, only they hid 
the resentment under laughing remarks like Nance Ware’s 
after she had hiccoughed one dinner time and gasped, 
“Oh, Lordy, excuse me. I’ve had too much quarter past.” 

Tonight Mrs. Harnett had almost forgotten to tell them, 
and then had confused things at first so that Ruth had cut 
into meat, to find herself struggling with tinned peas. Mrs. 
Harnett immediately noticed the resultant anguished fum- 
bling and leaned over, rotating the plate again so that the 
girl became more confused than ever. Anger at the inter- 
ference made her hands tremble. To hide them she let the 
cutlery fall to the plate and pretended to be dabbing at her 
fingers with her napkin, only to hear Mrs. Harnett’s 
anxious, “Is it all right? You must eat something, Ruth. 
The dinner was ruined of course and I thought this. . .” 

The room had become very still. Her voice trailed into 
silence. None of them wanted to remember, to be told this 
evening was different, that electric lights filled this room 
and not sunlight. 

Mrs. Ware said hastily, “It’s just what we needed. Isn’t 
it now?” her voice appealed. 

“For you,” Bruce suddenly pushed his plate back so 
violently that the whole table vibrated, the tumblers ringing 
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a queer singing note that held to Ruth’s agonised imagina- 
tion a note of malicious glee, “but then we don’t live for 
food, like you, do we? If you could see what you were put- 
thing on your hips you wouldn’t tuck in so much.” 

Mrs. Harnett’s voice had lost all cushioned coaxing. It 
was the first time Ruth had ever heard anger, or felt it, in 
the elder woman. But it was there, taut, nerve-stretched and 
furious, as she said, ““Mr. Hoyer, I’m sorry, but this isn’t 
going on any longer. I kept hoping . . . well, never you 
mind. I’d like your room.” Her voice held almost a prim 
note now. “At the end of the week if convenient.” 

Iris’s dismayed “No!” sounded clearly above Bruce’s 
angry, “You can have it!” 

They were all talking at once, a rising babble of sound 
that was drowned in the curling wave of Ruth’s douch- 
ing, “One great big happy family!” 

Don said, confidently, lightly, “You’re an idiot, Bruce. 
But being an idiot isn’t enough to turn you out, I expect. 
Is it? Iris? Ruth? Mrs. Ware?” 

It came with the rush of cooling wind, “No, no, no, no,” 
round and round the room. 

But Mrs. Harnett’s voice was flat and cold—so cold that 
it was merely chilled further by that cooling wind of 
anxious denial. She said, “No, I’m not going to listen. 
You’re not going to have it your way. What I said 
stands.” : 

Neville Oak said wearily, ‘““You can’t have it your way, 
either. It’s the police who'll decide. They wouldn’t let any 
of us go away, don’t you understand that?” 


Mrs. Ware scraped her chair a little to the left, so that 
her arm bumped gently against Ruth’s. She felt a vague 
distress at the thinness of the feel against her own plump- 
ness, but the distress was lost in other things as she half 
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whispered under the sound of the conversation about them, 
“What’s wrong with this place? It’s so horrible and it 
should be wonderful. She meant it to be. But even before 
this .. . there was something wrong. Havenrest . . . don’t 
you see? ‘That’s what it should be—a haven of rest and 
. .. of hope and comfort and . . . you see, don’t you? It 
should be, and it never was.” 

Ruth said, “Because it’s against nature, that’s why.” 

“Against .. ? What did you say?” 

“Against nature,” Ruth repeated clearly. “It is. That’s 
what’s wrong with us and with this place. Nature never 
intended the human race to live in a—havenrest. You asked 
me if I couldn’t see that this place should be that. Well 
can’t you see that Mrs. Harnett has tried to do the impos- 
sible? We shouldn’t be living like this, cooped up together, 
our ways made safe and soft, everything so many careful 
paces from something else, always, without variation. Oh, I 
know it sounds wonderful. But it’s wrong. Totally wrong. 
And underneath we all know it. In any sort of life you 
have to learn to cope with the unexpected. And we’re not 
learning. You know yourself what happens when we ven- 
ture out of here—we stumble and slip and make fools of 
ourselves and we come back like scuttling rats to their little 
dark hole. That’s what this place is. A dark little hole to 
hide in. If we had . . . the guts, the simple everyday guts, 
and what’s wrong with that word anyway ?” she demanded 
hostilely as she felt the withdrawal against her side. “It’s a 
sensible ordinary word and I’m going to use it. I repeat, if 
we had the guts we’d get out of here before we lost our 
willpower altogether. We'd refuse to be penned up with the 
rest of our kind in a special safe cage that’s going to rob 
us of the simple instinct to face life on our own. Don’t you 
know the caged lion is lost outside his secure and known 
cage? That the caged bird dies when freed ? 
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“That'll be us soon. We’ll wake up and know we can’t 
face the outside world if we tried. We know that, and yet 
we’re too scared to run. To take a room somewhere where 
things are left on stairs and furniture is moved around and 
nothing is done for us that our wits and guts don’t work 
together to do for us. Too darn afraid to face the world 
and say, ‘I can’t see. So what? I can hear and I can walk 
and I can run rings round plenty of you in other direc- 
ons oA e 

It was like it had been that afternoon when she had 
helped with the dying stranger. A spring had wound tighter 
and tighter in her and then suddenly it had stopped and 
she was left, heavy feeling, dull of mind and heart, stupid 
of thought and action. 

She hadn’t realised that her voice had risen, that the con- 
versation had stopped and they had all been listening. Not 
till Iris said in a rising note of panic, “Of all the silly 
drivel! Just wait’ll I tell George that. Why George 
Sayer. 

“George,” Ruth said dully but clearly, “is as gutless as 
the rest of us. If he had any real love for you and courage 
for you both he’d have you out of here, married to him 
and stuck in some little apartment somewhere where you’d 
have to start learning to live and liking it.” 

Iris began to cry. Noisily. Gulpingly. 

It was the only sound. 

Ruth dully wondered where Mrs. Harnett was. The 
eternal smoother of crises in their lives. The eternal coaxer 
from tears to smiles. She must have gone to the kitchen, 
away from them to sort out her own confusion, because 
now there was only silence and Iris’s tears. 


Ruth thought, I said too much. Too much for her own 
peace of mind. Because what she had said to Iris applied 
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to herself. Didn’t it? Was that the pain and anxiety that 
had pressed on her through all these weeks? The heart- 
disturbing knowledge and questioning that asked eternally, 
‘Why did Gavin bring me here?” 

She could remember their first meeting clearly and the 
desolation she had felt when it was over and he had gone 
away again. That had been the previous September. And 
then suddenly, in November, he was back again. They had 
sailed on the harbour during the last days of spring, while 
he told her of joining old Dr. Porter in Illoura. He had 
told her how quiet the place was, except that one big fac- 
tory had set up a chrome and glass building nearby. 

“They employ anyone who can do the job that’s vacant,” 
he had tossed at her with seeming casualness. And then 
he had added, “And there’s a guest house—a hostel—where 
you can stay. They call it Havenrest.” 

The name had immediately repelled her. It had seemed 
to spell an ending, a resting. But he had gone on, “Ruth, 
please come. You'll be close to me, and I'll be close to you, 
if you need me. There'll be times when we can enjoy our- 
selves like today.” 

And what did you say to that when you knew that you 
wanted this man as you had wanted nothing before, not 
even the return of sight. The very force of feeling had 
left her appalled and frightened, half prepared to run, 
afraid that life would hurt her further. 

But she had come and ever since she had doubted. She 
had arrived before Christmas and known almost, at once 
that she would never fit in. And why didn’t Gavin see it? 
Because if affection and more than affection tied you to 
another, didn’t you understand? Didn’t you realise that 
pride and courage were fragile things that died if they were 
caged? Didn’t he understand that the sheltered, ordered 
existence of workplace and dwelling was stifling, spirit-des- 
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troying? That she had to learn to live in the wide-open 
world of normality? Or did he have some special interest 
in Havenrest? Was this some sort of experiment to him? 
Was she just an experiment? Had he coaxed her here to 
probe into her reactions with his endless, endless question- 
ing of all that went on here? 

The question was endless too, the first word an echo of 
the last so that it was never finished, and part of her went 
on questioning uselessly, Why did he bring me here? Why? 
Why did he bring me apie erg 


She wasn’t going to be left alone. She had imagined she 
would be. The bad one. Put in the corner to repent, so that 
when they went into the long living-room and Mrs. Har- 
nett brought in coffee, bringing it round to them as though 
this was an ordinary evening and no one was dead, and 
no one had said too much, Ruth took her cup and made her 
way deliberately into the corner between the piano and the 
old, but still workable, record-player. By then, on an or- 
dinary night, the house would have been still, but tonight 
they were deliberately avoiding the mention of going up- 
stairs, of bed, with all that it implied of loneliness and 
closed doors and fear of a darkness that had nothing at all 
to do with light and the seeing eye. 

Ruth feared the loneliness too. In her corner she hoped 
to be apart, yet not alone. But no sooner had she settled 
herself than footsteps, soft, slithery, that she recognised as 
Celia Clayt’s, followed and came to a stop beside her. 

Celia said, without preamble, “You’re quite wrong.” 

“What about?” Ruth tried to thrust her away by deli- 
berate curtness, deliberate withdrawal in her voice, but 
Celia wasn’t going to be put off. 

She said in her sharp little voice, ““You know quite well, 
Ruth. All that rigmarole. Oh well, maybe not all rigmarole, 
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but most of it just nonsense. Just where would we all be 
without this place? You tell me.” 

“We would,” Ruth said coldly, “be out there with the 
rest of the world, learning to live. As I told Iris.” 

“You were quite unpleasant to Iris, Oh, yes, you were, 
Ruth. Cruel, too. We all know that George,” her voice had 
dropped to a murmur, “isa...” 

SRiat.?2 

Celia gave a funny little snuffling sound of laughter. She 
agreed. “Yes. But she doesn’t. Poor girl.” 

“Rubbish. She’s not poor. She’s going to get compensa- 
tion,” jeered Ruth, then thought in horror, oh no, I sound 
exactly like Bruce. Am I going to turn into another Bruce? 
I’m getting the same sort of sound in my voice, the same 
jeer to my comments, the same hardness. She found her 
lips moving silently, praying, don’t let me be like that. Don’t 
let me. I couldn’t stand it . . . then became aware that 
Celia was speaking again. 

*, . So much,” the words finished. 

“What? So much what?” 

“T said, Edith Harnett does so much for us. So very 
much. And she does. So much care. But you’re not going 
to agree, are you? It’s more satisfying to disagree, to be 
nasty, to call everyone else names and say this place is all 
wrong. It makes you the centre of attention, and you like 
that, don’t you?” 

Ruth could only think dazedly, Good Lord, she hates 
me! Really hates me! It’s not just what I thought this 
afternoon—her striving for a little authority that she was 
frightened I might take from her. She hates me! She felt 
herself shrinking in disgust. As though she had stumbled 
and fallen and her hands had touched some slug-like horrible 
monster in the darkness. And she felt like that—she knew 
she felt like that—because she was recognising in this 
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woman the horrible monstrosity she herself could become. 

That was the whole horror of Havenrest—to see yourself 
in the bitterness and hatred and frustration of the others 
about you. Never to forget what was waiting if you didn’t 
strive with everything in you—with more than everything 
in you—with more than blood and soul ever possessed in 
the way of courage and strength and fight. 

She tried to speak composedly, to be reasonable, appar- 
ently honest as she said slowly, “Attention? Do you really 
feel I’m like that?” 

“Yes. You are. I know that. All this . . . ‘Oh dear I’ve 
forgotten how many steps here, how many there’. . . all 
make-believe.” 

“Don’t you think anyone could be honestly forgetful ?” 

“No.” Celia must have thrust her head forward because 
Ruth could feel the warmness of breath close to her cheek. 
Involuntarily she jerked away and as though sensing the 
movement the breath withdrew again. Celia went on, “You 
should be thankful there is such a place as Havenrest and 
a place like Princeton. Somewhere to live and somewhere 
to work. Why a lot of people would give everything to have 
that much?” 

“What people exactly ?”? Ruth asked in hostility. “Any- 
one who wants them has that much these days.” 

“You’re wrong. You take . . . well single women. Grow- 
ing older and with no training. Like me. I stayed at home 
with my parents and I’d still be there only they died and 
the war came. I went into munitions. And then there was 
that explosion. They said it was shock—why at first they 
didn’t believe I really couldn’t see. They said it would all 
come back some time.” 

Ruth began to retreat, bodily and mentally. Out of her 
retreat her voice came in sickened croaking, ““They said... 
how long ago was this?” 
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‘Twenty-three years.” 

Oh no! It couldn’t be true. They couldn’t tell you there 
was hope and then you walked in darkness for twenty-three 
years? They'd said that to her—to Ruth Latimer—and it 
had been fifteen months. But there’d been hope. Oh yes, 
she’d denied it, laughed at it, scoffed at it, but it had been 
there, something to cling to when there was nothing else. 
Celia Clayt must have felt like that, in her first fifteen 
months. Surely she had. And now it was twenty-three years 
and she was saying, ‘You’re lucky there’s a place like 
Havenrest for us.’ 

Celia was going on, “So I finally got my pension from 
the munition people, but of course everything’s so dear 
and the pension’s still the same. I did ask, but there seem 
to be complications. The solicitor said better not. So I came 
here and I have no expenses as I help Edith. But you look 
at other women my age, trained for nothing, and nowadays 
they won’t bother even if you’re as little as thirty-five, let 
alone in your sixties. Too told they say. There are a lot of 
women frantically pinching every penny who'd give any- 
thing to be me. I think I’m lucky.” 

“You might. I’m not you. I don’t consider myself lucky 
at all. Now please go away.” 

There was no answer and seemingly no sound. Only the 
very faintest feeling that she was alone again. Tentatively, 
shrinkingly, she put out her hand and touched only air. 
She was furious for a moment, knowing that Celia had 
crept away like that just to taunt her. Then anger went. 
Because someone else had crept into and out of a room 
that afternoon, and someone had watched . . . why didn’t 
Gavin believe her? 

Suddenly she couldn’t stay there any longer. She was 
afraid. She wanted to be with noise, with voices. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


GILLy was staring at the small, slate-grey lizard that was 
sunning itself on the chocolate-painted window-sill. ‘There 
was a fly on the sill too. Motionless, as the lizard was 
motionless in the heat. Then the fly began to move along 
the sill. The lizard remained motionless, not even its beady 
eyes blinking. It could have been blind to what was hap- 
pening in front of it. Then suddenly the pose of blindness 
was gone. All in one fraction of a moment his body jerked 
forward, his grey tongue flashed out and the fly was gone. 
The lizard rested again, motionless, sun-warmed, apparently 
blind to the world about it. 

Gilly felt suddenly cold in spite of the heat that had 
stripped him to rolled-up shirt sleeves. He gave a shout 
through the open door and when Constable Mayne came, 
perspiring in uniform, the older man said, “I’m expecting 
Sergeant Pitman to come from Sydney. In the meantime 
I’m off to see the doctor and then up to Havenrest again.” 

The constable ventured, ‘‘They’ll all be out.” 

“Not Mrs. Harnett or Miss Clayt. And I want to see 
the place in sunlight. What sort of work do they all do?” 

“Miss Latimer and Mr. Hoyer are both telephonists.” 
Mayne reached for his notebook. “And Donald Awdrey 
does typing in their correspondence section, sir. Mrs. Ware 
and Miss Makin are in packing and Mr. Oak in the factory 
part—working some machine.” 
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“All right. If Pitman comes send him on up to Haven- 
rest.” 

Mayne sighed. He said abstractedly, almost gloomily, 
“There’s a lizard on the window-sill, sir.” 

Gilly grinned. He said, “All right, you arrest it for loiter- 
ing if it makes you feel any better,” and began to roll down 
his sleeves. 


Dr. Porter was in a sour mood. When Gilly came in 
the doctor said without preamble, “He was suffocated all 
right. Though mind you, if he’d been let alone he would 
probably have died in any case. There was a depressed frac- 
ture and bleeding into the brain. Frankly I don’t think he 
would have survived an operation.” 

Gilly asked, ‘“What caused the wound on his head?” 

“Ferrer and I were just discussing that. I’d plump for a 
water-toughened piece of wood—crusted with shells. Could 
have been a smoothish chunk of rock though. There must 
be plenty of suitable stuff near that boathouse or along the 
foot of the cliffs.” 

Gilly suggested, “If you could see to find it?” 

“And who’s going to stop you feeling around for some- 
thing ?”’ Porter asked irritably after one swift probing glance 
upwards. 

Gilly didn’t comment on the statement; only asked, 
“Could he simply have fallen backwards, smacked his head 
on some rock half under the water and been hurt that 
way?” 

“Ye ...es. But a simple accident doesn’t make sense of 
him being suffocated later on.” 

“No, Unless the accident gave someone in Havenrest a 
chance they’d been waiting for. Get the order of events? 
An appointment, a talk, perhaps a shove, then an accident, 
and a rescue and someone . . .” 
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“Yes, yes, I see. You might be right.” 

“And I might be wrong. What can you tell me about 
the dead man anyway ?” 

“Not much. No visible scars other than that one under 
his ear. His teeth are his own and have had a fair bit of 
work—you might get his identity that way, but there’s 
another better way.” 

“What?” Gilly looked up alertly. 

“He was tubercular. He’d had it badly—very badly?” 
He looked swiftly, enquiringly, at the younger doctor who 
had so far remained silent. When Gavin nodded, Porter 
went on, “Some years back. His left lung is almost useless 
The trouble had been arrested, but was back again. Prob- 
ably he didn’t know that, though he soon would have done 
—a man who’s had it that badly would be having regular 
checks.” 

Gilly smiled in delight, in relief. “So a round of hos- 
pitals dealing with TB cases should eventually turn up his 
name.” 

“Should. There’d be records kept of what treatment he’d 
had. They wouldn’t be destroyed just in case, as has hap- 
pened, it flared up again and he had to have more treat- 
ment. So there you are.” 

He slammed his glasses into their case and let it fall closed, 
obviously feeling that the interview was ended. He frowned 
in irritation as Gilly leaned back further against the cold 
brown leather of his chair. Though the detective’s question 
was addressed to Porter, his gaze was on the silent younger 
man as he asked, ‘““Have you any connection with any of the 
TB hospitals?” 

Porter shot him a quick look from under frowning grey 
brows. “Not more so than any doctor. I’ve sent a couple 
of patients for treatment, if that’s what you mean.” 

Gavin Ferrer suddenly spoke. His voice held a faintly 
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mocking note as he said, “This man’s trouble probably 
dated from before I fully graduated.” 

There was a little silence, in which Gilly was reflecting, 
and wondering if the young doctor could follow that train 
of reflection. Porter had stated the dead man would be 
having checks on his health, and Gavin Ferrer must have 
been graduated for some years; could easily have touched 
on the dead man’s life during those years. 

He said at last, “T’ll put Sydney onto the hospitals if 
you'll give me all details you can about his condition. I 
don’t suppose either of you have ever seen the chap around 
Illoura.” 

The old impatient voice and the younger, even one, 
were echoes of denial. Porter added crossly, “We'd have 
said so. He isn’t a local man.” 

“Which means he came here by some form of transport, 
even if it was only his feet. I’ve men from Burnett Heads 
out searching for deserted fishing tackle, or for an upturned 
boat. So far we haven’t had any report of a car or bike or 
scooter left parked somewhere waiting for someone to return 
and claim it. But I think those waders make it certain he 
came round the foot of the cliffs from somewhere, or came 
by boat.” 

Gavin Ferrer asked, “Did you check that I went out 
from Sands’ boatshed on my own,” 

He looked faintly disconcerted when he was told, “The 
first thing this morning. But it still leaves the idea he could 
have come over the cliff and waded out to a boat.” 


The phone call that took Gavin Ferrer in easy, but sur- 
prisingly fast, strides from the surgery was opportune. Gilly 
settled even further back in the leather chair, in spite of 
Porter’s scowl, and asked, as though the two of them had 
all day to spare, “What do you know about Ferrer?” 
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Porter blew out his cheeks in irritation, seemed to be 
debating the merits of angry explosion or sarcasm and then 
dismissed them both as plain curiosity nagged him into 
asking, “What makes you think he might be involved? 
Apart from the babblings of that crazy mob up there?” He 
jerked a thumb in the direction of Havenrest. 

“Crazy?” 

“Call it... not normal. And I’m not meaning anything 
about blindness. A person can be blind and perfectly nor- 
mal, but none of them is. Celia Clayt is obsessed with get- 
ting a pinch of authority for herself; Mrs. Ware’s obsessed 
with food—she’s put on over two stones to my knowledge 
in the time she’s been there; and Iris Makin’s putty in 
anybody’s hands. Then Hoyer—he puts me in mind of those 
dogs who go for postmen’s heels and motor bikes; Oak is 
all the time trying to prove he’s a cut above the others and 
Don Awdrey risks his neck showing off. Know where I 
found him when I went up there a couple of weeks ago? 
Top of the boathouse roof, hammering down some loose 
iron! He laughed at me. Called me an old fuddy-duddy in 
fact.” His face reddened angrily at the remembrance. “But 
one false step and whoosh!” His outstretched hand jerked 
downwards, “And there was no call for the boy—well not 
boy exactly—must be twenty-six or seven in spite of his 
looks—where the devil was I?” 

“You were saying there was no call for him to be up 
there,” Gavin suggested. 

“That’s right. Isn’t either. The Harnett woman must be 
making enough to pay workmen—she certainly doesn’t 
spend a penny more than necessary that I can see.” 

“No. I noticed that,” Gilly said, half abstractedly, re- 
membering how the inside of Havenrest had depressed him. 
Then he said, “You didn’t mention the Latimer girl. Don’t 
you include her as being not quite normal?” 
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Porter hesitated, fiddling with the pens in front of him. 
“Hardly know her. She’s Ferrer’s patient.” 

“And friend?” 

“Ye ... es. There’s a good hope of her regaining her 
sight. What was wrong with her was overwork, grief and 
not eating enough according to Ferrer. But she won’t get 
anywhere up there. Told him so the other day. Wrong 
atmosphere. And who wants a Havenrest at the age of 
twenty-four? The very name’s enough to make your flesh 
prickle.” 

“Ferrer must consider the place suitable for her,” Gilly 
suggested, but the old doctor said nothing. And why didn’t 
he, Gilly asked himself idly as he asked: 

“How long’s he been here with you?” 

“October.” 

“What made him come?” 

Again the old doctor hesitated, then said brusquely, “The 
girl I expect. Why else?” There was sudden bitterness in 
his seamed face. “I’d been advertising in the medical papers 
for over a year, but none of the young chaps will have this 
sort of job any more. Nothing but measles and babies and 
a few odd accidents. No social life worth the name. No 
scope. Only the second rates would want it because they 
couldn’t get anything fancier.” 

“And is Ferrer second-rate ?” 

“No. Definitely first. I’d say brilliant and .. .” he fell 
silent and now it was plain that he was regretting his gossip- 
ing. He said coldly, “I’m busy. Got to get along,” and 
rustled a mass of papers suggestively. 


Mrs. Harnett answered his ring at Havenrest’s front 
door. She was wearing a pink apron over a grey frock so 
that he was reminded of the soft plumage of a galah, but the 
look in her eyes was as tough as a galah’s uneatable flesh. 
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“I suppose you want to come in?” she said flatly. 

Gilly wondered what she would say if he was to retort, 
‘No, I want to pretend I’m a palm tree and stand here 
shading your door,’ as he squeezed past her reluctantly- 
backing body. 

He asked, “What visitors do you have here?” 

She blinked. “Visitors?” 

“Sighted visitors,’ he amended. “Someone who might 
have seen the dead man if he ever came to this inlet be- 
fore?” 

It was obviously a new thought to her. Her blue eyes 
rounded in surprise. After a moment she said slowly, “You 
won’t get much help there.” She might have been pleased 
at the fact, he noted thoughtfully. ‘““Those that come here 
you know, come because they’ve no family—no one to look 
after them. Of course there’s the doctor . . . and the vicar. 
Iris Makin’s boy friend .. .” 

“T’'d like you to write out a complete list. Everyone 
you can remember.” 

She said tartly, “You don’t want much, do you?” 

“No. Not even you at the moment,” he told her dryly. 
“But I do want to see the boathouse and that shelf of rock 
and the whole inlet.” 

She was turning away, silent, but turned back to say, 
“Don’t frighten Miss Latimer. She stayed home. I suppose 
it’s shock—a headache, she calls it. She’s in the garden. . 
Call out as you go by so she’ll know who it is.” 


Gilly obeyed the request, but not until he had stood 
silent, motionless, for several minutes, watching the girl 
who sat in one of the white painted chairs. The yellow- 
green grass was worn into a flattened, browned circle there, 
but nowhere else, so that the chairs must always be there, 
that same exact distance from the house, from the fence. 
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He had noticed last night that none of them had carried 
sticks, There was no stick beside the girl now. But this 
morning he had watched the swinging file of five white 
sticks go tapping down the grey road and had dwelt grimly 
on that surety of step in their own kingdom that enabled 
them to put aside that white help in the darkness. 

Now, still motionless, he called, “Miss Latimer.” 

The red head turned, the black circles of her glasses 
catching the hot, eye-dazzling glare of the garden. She said 
in statement, not question, “Sergeant Gilly.” 

“You remembered my voice?” he asked pleasantly, cross- 
ing to her and dropping into another of the white chairs. 

“Tt’s rather . . . distinctive.” She was smoking. Blew 
a little puff of blue smoke into the heat haze before she 
added, “Anyway, I expected you’d be back this morning.” 

She didn’t add to that—didn’t admit to the truth that 
she had stayed here deliberately, because she wanted to talk 
to him. Had to talk to him. There was desperate urgency 
all through her; the more desperate because she didn’t 
really know why she was so frightened. Certainly the others 
had struck out at Gavin, but why should that have terri- 
fied her so much? It had, anyway, and she had to talk to 
this man—had to tell him what she knew, because Gavin 
wasn’t even touching that knowledge. 

She was going to tell him, only he spoke first, asking, 
‘Don’t any of you use a stick when you’re at home?” 

Startled, she said, “No, because we . . .” and stopped. 

Quietly he finished for her, “Because this is your little 
kingdom and you know it like the back of your hand.” 

In gentle mockery she asked, “How well do I know my 
hand? Fifteen months ago I could have answered that...” 

“I’m sorry.” Embarrassment and anger at his embarrass- 
ment made him sound curt. 

“So am I,” she said, surprisingly, “because this must be 
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difficult for you. Trying not to hurt, having to think before 
you speak.” 

“I might have to hurt you all before I’ve finished,” he 
told her grimly, “so the sooner I have finished . . .” 

“Yes,” she broke in sharply, eagerly, “‘and there’s some- 
thing I want to tell you. Something I stayed here to tell 
you. About. . . that man’s things.” 

“You mean you took them?” He was startled and sur- 
prisingly, disappointed. 

She denied instantly. “No. Far from it. I told you the 
truth. But there’s something odd going on in this place— 
something . .. the whole place is wrong!” she burst out 
passionately. “Ever since I came here I’ve felt it. We don’t 
act normally, we don’t . . . oh, I don’t know how to ex- 
plain it to you, but there’s so much anger and hate and 
frustration and—God knows what—caged up in this place 
with us that I’m terrified.” 

He shot at her, “Have you told Dr. Ferrer this >?” 

Without thinking she answered, “Yes.” 

It was obvious that he would say, ‘“‘But you’re still here. 
Doesn’t he believe you ?” 

“He thinks it’s all imagination.” 

“And it isn’t?” 

LING. 

She was silent, thinking of how Gavin had told her that 
her feeling of someone watching with her in the inlet had* 
been imagination too. 

Gilly watched her in silence for a minute, but her face 
was too well schooled—even disturbed as she was now she 
remembered that seeing eyes were looking at her. At length 
he said, “Well go on—or is that all? Just a feeling that 
there’s something wrong in this place?” 

Put that way, in that expressionless voice, it sounded 
stupid and absurd — the sort of thing that people 
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did imagine when they felt at odds with the world. 

She said quickly, “ No, it isn’t all. I... I think there’s 
a thief in this place. So you see. . .” 

So that was it, he thought in rising satisfaction. The 
reason why he felt, last night, that there was even the 
faintest indifference towards his information that the man’s 
things had been stolen. There was a thief here. Someone 
who stole anything, everything ? 

“You think?” he suggested. 

“Yes, I don’t know for sure. But I do know one of my 
scarves went and when I mentioned it—this was just over 
a fortnight ago—I had the impression that everyone was— 
frightened’s too strong a term. So is angry. You could call 
it disturbed, I expect. More than was reasonable over a 
lost scarf. And odder than the way they took it was their 
silence afterwards. No one asked, ever, if I’'d found it. 
There was just silence. And then, a few days later, I found 
Bruce cursing and tossing things about in his room. When 
I asked what was wrong he said he’d lost something and 
then he shut up. When I asked what he’d lost he got quite 
angry and claimed he hadn’t said that at all. So I asked 
Iris.” She added dryly, “Iris is the only one I can get to 
talk about anything.” 

‘Iris Makin is putty in the hands of the others’; Gilly 

could almost hear Dr. Porter’s voice in his ears. 
* “Tris told me that quite a few things have disappeared 
here but just before I came they laid the whole thing in 
front of Mrs. Harnett and she searched the whole place 
‘and found nothing. Afterwards it was agreed that everyone 
must have mislaid things, and apparently that was that.” 

“Why don’t you think it’s the correct solution.” 

She moved impatiently. ‘““Why the odd silence about it? 
The continued silence? If they felt that was true they’d be 
annoyed—speak out about lost things. No, no one believes 
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it. Anyway we're all so careful. I mean, we don’t put things 
away any old how. We put them away so that next time we 
want them we can lay our hands on them straight away, so 
we're a lot less likely to mislay things than .. . than you’d 
be. Or Mrs. Harnett would be.” 

“Yes, I can see that,” he agreed. 

“And you think someone here really has been stealing 
things?” she pressed. 

“Perhaps. But you want to be certain of it, don’t you, 
Miss Latimer? You want to be certain there’s something 
wrong in this place—wrong with the people in it. Certain 
that one of them—here—killed that man yesterday. Miss 
Latimer, why are you so afraid that Gavin Ferrer might be 
brought into my enquiries?” 

So she had made things worse, she thought, panic- 
stricken. She said painfully, “It was so horrible. The way 
they turned on him and .. .” 

“Yes, it was horrible,’ he agreed soberly. ‘But so is 
murder.” 


“But, you know, it needn’t be murder.” 

Mrs. Ware’s voice still had a breathless note, though the 
only exertion she had had in the past half hour was eating. 
Although the factory had a staff cafeteria, every lunch time 
the six white sticks went swinging away from it—on wet 
days to the glass-enclosed porch at the side of the office 
building, and on fine days into the garden and across the 
lawn to a wooden seat that ran round the grey-white trunk 
of a ghost-like gum tree. No one, during Ruth’s time at 
Havenrest, had ever commented on that lunchtime with- 
drawal, with sandwiches, to porch or garden, but she knew 
why it happened. In the cafeteria there was no one to call, 
“Meat at twelve o’clock everyone.” To Ruth that with- 
drawal summed up the whole failure of their white-walled 
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kingdom in Illoura—the failure to make them cope with 
the unexpected, the unexplained, the unknown. 

Today she had come by taxi—a ruinous expense she 
hadn’t even tried to explain to the others—and the driver 
had led her into the entrance hall of the office building. 
She had only to wait five minutes and then she had heard 
the five white sticks thudding as one down the lino tiles, 
towards the garden and the grey-white gum. 

She had spoken and the steps and the swinging white 
sticks had been still as they had exclaimed their surprise. 

iL felt better and . 

“You missed us,” Don said lightly, “and felt like a spider 
without five of his legs!” 

She laughed with them, but felt repulsed, because it was 
true. They were so closely bound together that it really 
was like that—like missing a part of yourself when one of 
them was gone. A six-legged spider—a spider resting in the 
haven of his web—the thought was horrible. 

She tried desperately to think of something else. There 
was Miss Clayt, she reminded herself. That made seven, 
but somehow she. didn’t feel bound in the same way to 
Celia. Celia had a life apart—she stayed there, while the 
rest of them—herself and these other five—not only lived 
together, but worked together, withdrew in this way every 
day together. ; 

Mrs. Ware asked then, “Did you bring your lunch 
Oleg 
“Yes, I brought it,” Ruth said and a hand caught hers. 
She was drawn forward, pressed and formed into line and 
the six white sticks went swinging away. Ruth answered 
questions automatically, as well as she could, admitting 
that the police had been back that morning; denying that 
anything new had happened; agreeing that it was strange 
and terrible and frightening. 
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“But you know,” Mrs. Ware said at last, “it needn’t be 
murder. It needn’t you know. Babies,” she added. 

Iris giggled and broke off in mid-note. “What do you 
mean?” she asked sharply. 

“Babies, love. They’re helpless and they roll over and 
smother themselves because they can’t get back. And that 
poor man was helpless as any baby, wasn’t he?” 

“Of course he was!” Bruce cried roughly, triumphantly. 
And then in a furious burst of anger he demanded, ‘““Why 
didn’t you speak out last night and tell them that, you silly 
old fool?” 

“Because she didn’t think of it,” Ruth said flatly. ‘““That’s 
why. But I imagine the police did. They must have. And 

.. and they still think it’s murder.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


“On, Pu be glad to go!” The little, longing exclamation 
seemed to be wrenched from Mrs. Ware. As though fright- 
ened by that intensity of longing she immediately added, in 
a more normal voice, ‘Policemen always did frighten me. 
I don’t know why, because I’ve never done anything wrong 
that I can remember, but .. .” 

“Go?” Iris’s thin voice broke in. “Go where?” 

The elder woman’s voice changed again with anticipa- 
tion. “Home with Paul, love. My son, you know.” 

Neville objected, “You won’t get away—now. Not until 
the police have finished with you, and us all.” 

“Oh, but Paul will tell them...” 

“What? That you’ve never done anything wrong?” 
Bruce jeered. 

“Oh, all right, laugh.” She didn’t seem ruffled. “But 
Paul has influence and...” 

‘“‘And he’s used it on the builders at long last?” Don 
Awdrey broke in quickly. “Good for him. I was beginning 
to think that house was never going to be built.” 

Ruth felt the heavy bulk beside her stir and shiver. There 
was a little silence and suddenly frightened Ruth put out 
a hand, touching the plump, dimpled one beside her. As 
though that touch had electrified the elder woman the 
dimpled hand closed over the girl’s, holding tight, seeking, 
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Ruth was certain, a consolation, a comforting, a reassur- 
ance. Pain wrenched right through Ruth and she resented 
it, was furious that another’s pain and fear should be able 
to touch her, when she was so afraid herself. The clasping, 
grasping hand told far too much—that Mrs. Ware’s secret 
fear was that house, of which she had spoken so much, so 
that they all felt they knew every stick and stone of it, com- 
plete to the little flatette that was to be Mrs. Ware’s, would 
never be finished at all. And Don had said . . . she couldn’t 
bear to think of Don saying that he was sure Mrs. Ware’s 
son would never take away his mother to live with him. 

Ruth said urgently, “And even if it isn’t built he’ll want 
his mother to leave here now that this has happened.” Her 
voice challenged them all, demanded that they all should 
play a part in reassurance. 

Voices in that dark world told so much. They all heard 
the challenge and recognised its need. A ripple of answer- 
ing voices went round the trunk of the grey-white ghostly 
gum, “Oh yes,” “Of course,” “He'll want that,” “Of 
course.” 

No one said anything more about the house. Or about 
Paul Ware. But the dimpled hand went on clutching 
Ruth’s. The breathless voice said in Ruth’s ear, “I’ll ring 
Paul tonight. And then we'll see.” 

“Well in the meantime don’t forget to eat your lunch,” 
Don’s voice came lightly. “Like another piece of cake?” 

“Oh yes.” Greedily the voice reached into the darkness 
and the clasp on Ruth’s hand was gone. “Thank you, love.” 


Sometimes there were moments when Bruce Hoyer stimu- 
lated her. This was one of them. Seated between him and 
Mrs. Ware’s heavy bulk, she had been giving him retort 
for retort, while idly listening to Don and Neville Oak, on 
the other side of the grey-white tree trunk, starting yet 
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another argument over some point in history. She had even 
been smiling to herself as she had wondered if those his- 
torical folk being argued about had ever thought that a 
thousand years later six white sticks would be at rest round 
the trunk of a grey-white gum, while two voices in hot 
summer darkness argued about them. 

And over the smile she had asked, to one of Bruce’s 
shafts, “Does it honestly give you satisfaction to act like 
a case of measles?” 

“My God, what a comparison,” he groaned. 

“You plague us. And infest us with your own spoilt- 
brattishness.” 

“Am [a spoilt brat ?” He sounded surprised. “It’s funny 
you saying that. They used to call me ‘Brat Hoyer’, you 
know.” 

“T didn’t. Who did? Those five sisters who write you 
so often?” 

“Fame! It’s like a pretty face, isn’t it, Ruthie? It all 
goes pot in time. Have you a pretty face?” 

“Tt used to satisfy me,” she said dryly, “but I haven’t 
had a close look at it just lately.” 

He gave a sudden shout of laughter. “Dear Ruthie, you 
do me good, and try to restrain me, don’t you? Like a 
good brand of corsets.” When she chuckled he asked, 
“Didn’t you ever get around to football matches in the 
old days? I was the boy star and worth money. Then I got’ 
a kick in the head and woke up to hear them say, ‘Don’t 
give up. There’s always hope’. So here I am saying, ‘Prince- 
ton Plastics, good morning,’ over and over again all day.” 

“At twelve you change it to good afternoon,” she pointed 
out. 

“Oh my Pollyanna!” 

She laughed. ‘“‘You’re a pest, Bruce.” 

His voice dropped. “More so than My George?” he 
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whispered in her ear. “You were right last night. He’s not 
going to marry her.” 

“You can’t be sure of that.” 

“Sure, no. But they were engaged six months before she 
copped it and just as soon as she was out of hospital he 
dumped her here. Would you dump someone you loved 
here, Ruthie? At our dear Havenrest ?” 

It wasn’t the jeering tone that brought that coldness in 
the midst of sunshine. It was the question itself, echoing 
so many unanswered questions in her own thoughts— 
thoughts had nothing to do with Iris and George Hollwood. 

Bruce was going on in that same whispering voice, “Oh 
sure, he comes to see her. I think it gives him a kick to have 
her fawning on him and up in Sydney he can play the poor 
brave fellow, talking about his blind fiancée, but just as 
soon as he gets really interested in some girl, Iris is going 
.to go overboard.” 

“T didn’t think you noticed anything but yourself,” she 
told him in frank surprise. 

“Dear Ruthie, I notice a lot. For one thing the way 
Ferrer follows you around.” 

“Follows . . .” she tried to keep her voice steady. “Hardly 
thabiile’soiw.” 

“He’s what ?” The whispering voice was cold and prob- 
ing now at all her fears. “What’s he doing here? And what 
are you doing here? Were you sent here to spy on us? I 
notice plenty. I notice voices. I recognise them when I 
hear them a second time. Like I recognised his. He was here 
in August. And he and Mrs. Harnett had a bust-up. A big 
enough one to send her to that bottle of brandy she keeps 
locked up like the holy grail. You tell me why she did that. 
Or can’t you? He came here in October to help Porter, 
then he went away for a fortnight and then he came back. 
And you followed. Did he bring you here to spy on us? Or 
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what? And why? What’s he up to? What was that row 
about? Where was he yesterday afternoon?” 

The whispering questions went hammering and hammer- 
ing at her. The others were all listening now. The rising 
argument between Don and Neville Oak was finished. They 
were all listening. And then they weren’t. A rising babble of 
questions went round and round the trunk of the grey-white 
tree. Ruth stood up violently, groping for her white stick, 
trying to get away, but Bruce’s hand went out to stop her, 
and a dimpled hand caught at her other arm. She stood 
there and the babble went on beating at her, ““What’s been 
going on? Why did he come here in August? What did he 
say to her? What are you doing here?” What...why... 
where... what... how... who? 


When Gilly returned to the wooden buildings that housed 
the police station he was reflecting that the woman had 
had the cunning of the very devil. He had left her cache 
quite undisturbed. She could move the things, of course, 
and then they would have another hunt on their hands. But 
why should she? When she went and found everything 
seemingly undisturbed she was surely going to think the 
police were dunderheads and that she had beaten them. She 
would be feeling pleased with herself when he went back. 

There was also the fact that he hadn’t found any wallet, 
any keys; the things he had hoped for. So where were they? 
In the sea? Why? When she hadn’t thrown anything else 
there, and wouldn’t have the chance now, because once 
they all got home tonight no one was going out till he had 
confronted the lot of them. Had she disposed of the things 
just as soon as she had known the man was dead? She 
would have been frightened of course. Or hadn’t she taken 
them at all? That would mean someone else had and he 
would be back where he had started. 
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He was certainly there in terms of finding out where the 
man had come from. He had never seen so many negative 
reports in his life. Sergeant Pitman, a chunky man with 
thinning brown hair and a button of a pink nose in a sallow 
face, had arrived with the news that the prints sent up last 
thing last night were not known in records. Bus crews had 
been spoken to and had only negatives to all questions 
asked. There was no fishing tackle or personal things any- 
where for two miles along the foot of the cliffs. There was 
no report of a boat missing from any boatshed in the 
district. 

It looked as though they were going to have to depend 
on press publicity—for published photos and description of 
the unknown man to bring someone forward to say, “I 
brought this man here” or “He lived here’. Because even 
if the hospitals came good and gave the man a name it 
mightn’t help much. The disease in him had been halted 
some years ago. The man could have moved from one 
address to a dozen others in the time since he had left 
hospital. And would a patient have a record taken of his 
background ? It was hardly likely. 

It all depended to some extent on what this evening was 
going to bring him. If the woman had taken the things 
they might still be recovered. 

He said to Pitman, “I want the name, and the owner’s 
name, of any ship that passed this area yesterday.” 

The sergeant’s button of a nose almost vanished under 
the pursing of thick lips. “You reckon he came off a ship 
then? Where’s the boat that brought him shorewards >?” 

Gilly shook his heaa, “A ship passing here could have 
seen a lot—other ships—small boats. From one thing we 
can work on to another.” He turned to the silent Constable 
Mayne and asked, “How about the local ones? A lot of 
people round here must own small boats for fishing.” 
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“That’s right, sir. But they wouldn’t be out at that time. 
Everyone’d be at work more like. The factory’s different. 
Start early and finish early, that’s them, but shops and 
hotels and so on—all the places locals work at Burnett 
Heads for instance—they don’t finish till well after five and 
then everyone’s got to get back home. Time enough these 
long days for a chap to go fishing after if he likes, but round 
five you wouldn’t find anyone out, not unless it was some- 
one like the doctor with no nine to five job, sir. Six now— 
there’d be some coming out then. And seven, after most 
of the locals have eaten—there’d be plenty of boats out 
then. Just sailing around, or someone doing a bit of fishing. 
Butifives. 27? 

“Round five the whole sea was deserted? No one was 
home yet, except for those at Havenrest. Don’t some of the 
local people work up at the factory though ?” 

“No, sir. The folk here had jobs already when that fac- 
tory went up. A lot of them came from the city and settled 
in in that new housing scheme at Burnett Heads.” 

“So at five . . . it all comes back to the time and the 
place and the opportunity. But we'll see if any shipping 
passed that afternoon just the same.” 


The hot day had merged into hot, sullen-skyed, still after- 
noon, with the rumblings of thunder seeming to be tossed 
down to sea and thrown back by its grey glassy surface. 
Ruth felt tense, exhilarated almost, as she walked with the 
others from the bus stop, with the white sticks thudding as 
one onto the hard, hot pathway. 

That horrible moment at lunch-time had finished with 
the bell calling them back to work. She had been alone then 
with Bruce, at the two switchboards they worked side by 
side, yet oddly he didn’t refer to what had happened. Had 
he been ashamed? Or frightened at the striking-out of the 
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others? Did they all feel that way and so were silent, to 
each other, to her? Because none of them, when they had 
filed, sticks swinging together, to the factory bus stop, had 
mentioned that scene. They had mentioned the thunder in 
the air and the possibility of rain before they reached 
home; they had mentioned factory workers and work, but 
that scene might never have happened. 

Don Awdrey tapped the white gate in the white fence 
with his white stick and turned, starting down the nine 
white steps. The others followed, silent now, and out of 
the darkness Mrs. Harnett’s voice probed, “Well, everyone, 
did you have a good day?” 

Ruth didn’t stay inside. As she had done the previous 
afternoon she went into the garden and across it till the 
fence pressed hard against her body. She stood there with 
the sullen press of warm air on her face, feeling herself part 
of that burdened, sullen atmosphere. Then suddenly her 
yellow skirts were billowing back from her body and the 
air was free and moving and cold against her face, as the 
wind came rushing from the south with the lightning. 

The sea could no longer be flat and lifeless. She could 
hear it, stirred to complaint, restlessly surging below her. 
It would be white-capped, swelling up, falling down, with 
the wind driving it on to fiercer efforts. 

She wished she could see it—the jagged light piercing 
into the heart of the grey sea so that for one jewelled instant 
one circle of the stirring, heaving water was a diamond, an 
emerald, a sapphire, a topaz of light. 

When a hand touched her arm she knew wild resentment 
and then something deeper, more painful. She said, 
“Gavin,” and then she turned. If only she could see his 
face! But that was denied. Desperately she reached out, 
sought his wrists and caught them. She felt the wild rush 
of emotion there in his pulse as she demanded, ‘“What were 
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you doing here in August ? What did you say to Mrs. Har- 
nett?” 

“August ? Mrs. Harnett?” He parroted. 

“August ! Mrs. Harnett!” she cried back. “And me. Why 
did you bring me here? Why? Why did you bring me 
here?” 

He said quite evenly and now the tremor in his wrists 
was gone, “I brought you here because I wanted to know 
you better. To look after you .. .” 

“No.” She spoke hopelessly now. He was lying. But she 
went on persisting. She demanded, “Why did you come 
here last August? You quarrelled with Mrs. Harnett.” 

“Who told you I was here?” 

“So you were here.” She drew away again, backwards, 
so that fence was once more pressing against her body. 
“You were here. Why?” 

“TI came to tell her that someone she’d . . . known had 
died.” 

She said again, “No. You don’t quarrel with the person 
who’s brought you news like that. Bruce said you quar- 
relled. And that afterwards ... Mrs. Harnett was so upset 
she took to brandy.” 

Surprisingly, shockingly to her bewildered senses, he 
laughed. “My poor Ruth—-what a tone of tragedy.” She 
was suddenly, unpleasantly, reminded of Bruce’s mocking 
voice. “She took to brandy !”? Then his voice was grave and 
quite gentle again. “Naturally she had a shock. If she took 
some brandy why not—it was a natural thing to do.” 

“You quarrelled.” 

“And so you prefer Bruce Hoyer’s version to mine? 
Surely you know by now that Bruce would say anything 
to ferment a little trouble.” 

He would. She knew that. But it was all so odd. So 
frightening. Again that eternal question was beating at 
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her, Why did he bring me here? Why? Why did he bring 
me here? Why? ; 

She asked, “Gavin, did you bring me to Havenrest so I 
could report to you everything that happened here?” The 
wind was still rising and she caught at the fence rail, hold- 
ing tight, feeling her body a suddenly frail thing, the frailer 
for the silence, the long, unending silence from Gavin. 

Then he said, ‘““What nonsense you talk.” 

The southerly buster had reached the peak of its power 
now. It had gathered the rain into itself and now it was 
overburdened. Great drops began to splash down around 
them. Gavin’s hand caught hers. She tried to get free, but 
he held her still. He said, above the noise of it, “I brought 
you here because I love you. Don’t ever forget it.” Then, 
the tone changed once more, he cried, “Come along. Run. 
I won’t let you fall.” 

She had to let him guide her. They seemed to skim to- 
gether over the grass and then were inside, in the shut-in 
warmth of the day where windows had been hastily closed 
against the wind, so that it felt stifling. 

She wanted desperately to go back. Even with the wind 
buffeting at her. She wanted the rain and coolness on her 
face and she wanted to challenge those words. 

“But Gilly’s voice held her fretting to challenge even in 
the stifling house where others might hear. He said, “Will 
you all please come into the dining-room.” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THEY WERE in a circle again, round the dining-table this 
time and Gavin was beside her. She still had that desperate 
need to challenge him, to demand more, to probe into a 
dozen things, but Gilly was saying, “We’re going to have 
a talk.” 

“That’s nice. What about?” Bruce asked brightly. “The 
care and upbringing of emus?” 

“Well no. I don’t know anything about emus,” Gilly ad- 
mitted. “I could give you one on the care and upbringing 
of children, though. The sort kids ought to have and which 
you evidently didn’t get.” 

Don’s oddly sweet laughter rang out above Mrs. Ware’s 
explosive, “Children ! ‘That’s what I wanted to speak to you 
about. Babies, you know. They can roll over and smother 
themselves because they can’t roll back. And that poor man 
was helpless. What if he rolled over and then just 
couldn’t .. .” 

Mrs. Harnett said defensively, “I had a pillow on either 
side, under his arms. He couldn’t have rolled anywhere. I 
admit he might have sat up and just flopped anywhere, but 
then where would my pillows have been? All which way. 
See?” 

“Besides,” Gavin said quietly, “if it was an accident 
why were his things stolen? And thrown away?” 
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“We don’t know they were thrown away,” Gilly pointed 
out sharply. ‘““That’s what I intend to find out. They could 
have been stolen,” his gaze went slowly, deliberately, round 
and round the circle as he spoke, “because someone couldn’t 
help themself—someone was curious, aquisitive. And they 
might have been disposed of because that someone was 
afraid of the things being found in their possession once it 
was known that the man was killed. That’s what I want 
to know. 

“This morning Miss Latimer very sensibly told me that 
certain things had disappeared in this place—a scarf of 
hers for one thing. We searched this place last night, but 
at that time I was looking for things that would be hastily 
hidden. I didn’t know that someone might possess a care- 
fully contrived cache. And when I asked,” his gaze was on 
Mrs. Harnett now, “‘if there had been any trouble here, you 
denied it.” 

Her face flushed, her mouth compressing. At last she 
admitted, “I didn’t want any fuss. What right had Miss 
Latimer to start...” 

“Every right. She also had common sense.” 

After another quick glance round the circle he said 
bluntly, ““As you can’t see, I'll explain what’s on this table. 
There’s a gold locket .. .” 

Iris Makin gave a little squeal. She said, “Oh, that’s mine 
and it .. .” then fell silent. 

“A pink scarf,” Gilly went on without comment. “One 
patterned with red roses. A silver thimble. A key ring 
shaped like a pony’s head. . .” 

“That’s mine,” Bruce jerked and then was silent. 

Gilly went on unheeding, “Two coins—they look to be 
real and antique...” 

Neville Oak’s voice shrilled, piercingly, making them all 
start, “They are real. They’re Roman coins. I carried 
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them on my key ring. They disappeared from—” 

“We'll take that in a minute,” he was promised. ““There’s 
also a little carved ivory figure—from a bracelet, perhaps, 
a flat ashtray shaped like a pink shell, and some foreign 
stamps.” 

Mrs. Harnett’s voice couldn’t ever have been cushioned 
and coaxing. Ruth was certain. Not when it sounded like it 
did now. A voice like that, grating and hard, couldn’t once 
have been soft. 

Mrs. Harnett demanded, “Where did you get them? 
Who was it?” 

“In one of the bedrooms. The skirting between door and 
corner—about eighteen inches—had been prised away and 
plaster below flaked out into a shallow recess and the skirt- 
ing fixed so it could be easily removed and slipped into 
place as wanted.” 

Bruce gave a sudden bark of laughter, ““That sounds like 
you, Don. The do-it-yourself man. Who cleans the leaves 
- out of the gutters? Who mends fuses? Who hammers things 
together? Who...” 

“Do you really?” Gilly asked with genuine interest re- 
membering Porter’s statement. 

Don looked up alertly, half smiling. There was no anxiety 
in his face, only interest and faint amusement. 

“That’s right. Easy enough. I’ve been blind all my life 
and the training schools are jolly good. It’s all a matter of 
touch of course. I’ve even heard of one chap who helped 
build a house. I thought about that when I first read it and 
it wouldn’t be hard you know. All a matter of measuring 
from certain points to where the nail holes were to go and 
you could feel your way to morticing brick and all that. I 
should rather like to have a shot at a job like that myself. 
It'd be quite a challenge and think how good you’d feel 
when you’d done it and made the doubters lick salt.” 
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He seemed prepared to give, in that earnest, eager voice, 
a whole lecture. Gilly cut him short, bringing the eagerness 
to a halt with his, ‘But you didn’t make that cache upstairs, 
Mr. Awdrey.” 

“No. Of course I didn’t. You know that.” 

There was a sudden little gasp, a rustle, a shred of move- 
ment that resolved into a shivering, “I can’t bear it! You’re 
playing, gloating, liking it, aren’t you? You know it was 
my bedroom. So it must be me. That’s what you think.” 
The sharp little voice gave way to broken trembling. ““And 
youre right. I really did. I took them.” 

Gilly’s voice held a strange remote gentleness that con- 
fessed, ‘I’m human. I can feel for you, but I can’t afford 
to.’ He said to the shrinking little figure on the other side of 
the table, “You took them, Miss Clayt. Why?” 

Her face was upraised, the pale blue eyes catching the - 
light. She said, “They were pretty.” And, “Such pretty 
things. I’ve never had anything pretty.” 

“You just took them because they were pretty?” 

Ses 

“The stamps and...” 

“Yes. Yes. Such pretty colours and that one with the 
birds... it was so...” 

“But Miss Clayt, how did you know about the pretty 
colours and the birds?” 

He could feel the anger that sprang up and welled in 
the room as dark as the storm outside. He even stepped 
backwards from the table, repelled by it, sickened by it. 
Theft hadn’t turned them against the little woman, but now 
she stood alone. Alone and unwanted and hated. It was as 
though she had been physically pressed backwards from the 
table and the circle had closed tightly together, shutting her 
out from the dark kingdom in which she had dared to 
trespass. 
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Ruth felt it, too, that withdrawing, that anger, all turned 
in one direction. She tried to draw herself back from it and 
couldn’t. It was horrible. She was so much a part of this 
circle that she couldn’t draw back. 

Celia Clayt must have felt it, too. She said, her voice a 
thin, frightened thread of sound, “I can see. I really can. 
It happened six months ago and I was frightened to tell 
because it seemed . . . it didn’t seem right. After so long. I 
was frightened it would go again, but I went to Sydney. I 
told Mrs. Harnett I was going to stay with my old aunt and 
I went there and I saw people. They said I’d have to have 
glasses and there’d be no certainty I’d see for the rest of my 
life, but maybe . . . but I thought, everyone would be glad 
‘for me. I thought . . . I wanted a job—a new sort of life. 
_ Only—no one was a scrap interested. I didn’t have refer- 

ences, or training or anything and when I told them about 
my eyes... they*said it might go away again and then I'd 
be useless. They didn’t care a bit about it. They weren’t 
a scrap glad. And then I thought, if I tell ’m going to lose 
my pension. All I’ll have will be the old-age one—less than 
half what I was getting. A pittance!” She spat the words 
out. “Just for saying I’d got my sight back. I’d be punished. 
Punished for being able to see! So I came back and pre- 
tended. It seemed best.”’ Her voice was defeated. 

She turned slowly. She seemed to be looking round the 
circle, her head thrust forward as though their faces were 
blurred. She said, “And now you'll send me to prison.” 

“Why? Unless some of those who lost things want to 
charge you with theft?” 

The “No” was swift, echoing. It sounded thunderously 
yet each of them had spoken softly. It was suddenly as if 
the circle had retreated again, caught the little, shrunken- 
faced figure in its boundaries and drawn her back within 
it, safe again. 
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He went on, ‘““There is, of course, the matter of this pen- 
sion but that’s not anything to do with me.” He just saved 
himself from adding a fervent, “Thank the Lord’ and hastily 
added, ‘“‘What I have to know is, Miss Clayt, did you take 
the unknown man’s wallet? Whatever was. . .” 


*“No.”? 
The denial came with utter conviction. Her face was 
raised to his. “He was a stranger. I... you see I know 


them. Here. I didn’t take anything that they really needed. 
It was only .. . he needed his things. Might have needed 
them desperately. You see.” 

He could see. Work out her queer logic. And seeing he 
was placed right back where he had been in the beginning. 
Or was he? He looked into the pale eyes and asked, “‘Miss 
Clayt, when I questioned you I questioned you as a blind 
person. Now I know you can see. What did you see yester- 
day afternoon?” 

“Just what I told you,” she said and now her compo- 
sure was slowly returning. “Just what I told you before. 
Nothing.” 


Gilly had gone and they still sat there. Like a circle of 
judges about to try and convict and condemn and per- 
haps add a little ration of mercy. Mrs. Harnett, looking 
around at them, was suddenly frightened. 

She said, in sudden shrillness, “I guessed, but I didn’t say 
a word, because I knew how she was placed, but she was 
too smart. Oh, you can talk about the things blind people 
can do, Don, but they stumble where a sighted person 
doesn’t. Once or twice I changed things round even, when 
I first suspected—put a bowl in the wrong place, or the 
serving knives where the forks should be. And each time 
she reached for them without thinking they should be some- 
where else. She could see them, but I said nothing about it. 
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She’s as good as anyone I could have got to help me and 
there:-was :<.” 

“And besides,” Bruce’s voice held a shrill, sombre note. 
“She’s dirt cheap, isn’t she? You don’t pay her wages—just 
her board and her keep and there’s nothing said officially 
about her working for it.” 

Celia gave a single peal of rich laughter. Then she said, 
“That’s right. I was cheap. Dirt cheap. Dirt! That’s what 
we all are to her. She doesn’t care a scrap for any of you. 
Anything’s good enough for you. I think—I think she hates 
us even ! ‘The way she’s furnished this place—secretly laugh- 
ing at us.” She was suddenly up, rushing round the room, 
touching things, taking cushions from chairs, stamping on 
the carpet, thumping the table. “Do you know what this 
room’s like? Grey carpet and brown table and brown chairs 
with brown upholstery and grey curtains over the windows 
and fawn paint. Brown and grey and fawn. All through the 
house. Never a scrap of colour or anything pretty—except 
in her room. She hates us!” 

“Stop it!” That was Don. He didn’t sound young or 
eager. He said again, “Stop it.” He said for the third time, 
“Stop it,” and now her sobs and her shivering were gone. 
She stood there, silent, as he added, as though she had tried 
to tell him that the moon was green cheese, “Don’t be silly 
Miss Clayt.” 

“Silly!” Mrs. Harnett’s voice exploded into their midst 
and then dropped, horribly, into its cushiony, coaxing note. 
“Yes, she’s silly. Of course it’s brown and grey—hard- 
wearing colours. I couldn’t have afforded to have you here 
at the price you pay if I wasn’t so careful about things.” 
She stopped, and now her voice was harsh again, “And 
now ... prices have gone up so much. I’ve been thinking 
things over and deciding what to do. I’m sorry about it, 
but I can’t go on.” Her voice dropped, horribly, so that it 
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seemed almost like mockery to Ruth, into that comfort- 
able, cushiony note. “You do all see that, don’t you? Rising 
prices have just beaten me. So I’m turning this place into 
an ordinary guest house. Holiday rates. And all that. So 
you see, don’t you . . .” When the silence continued she 
said almost primly in that cushioned, coaxing tone that 
Ruth was now certain was mocking them, “that I won’t be 
able to have you any more.” 


The earth had a tang of wet leaves and flowers, the smell 
of gum trees and greenery and salt sea and seaweed, all 
compounded together. Ruth stood with the taste of it on 
her lips from the wind touching her face. She was glad that 
Gavin had followed her out. 

She asked, “Is it like that? Really like that? As Miss 
Clayt said ? All brown and grey and hateful, like a prison?” 

“Yes. Ruth ... I’m sorry, my dear.” 

“What for?” SS demanded angrily. “That it’s like it is? 
Because I’ve had my dream of this place shattered? Be- 
cause you brought me here? Well?” 

“T’m sorry you’re hurt.” 

“Are you? I don’t think I believe it, peat You knew 
what this place was like. You must have realised that only 
a person who . . . at the best, was unsympathetic, and at the 
worst, felt . . . spite, hate, contempt for us would make us 
live in a place that looked like a prison. But you brought me 
here. I want the truth. Why did you ever bring me here?” 

“Because I love you. Ruth, please listen . . . it was this 
way. I came here in August, for the reason I told you. You 
know I was at Macquarie Hospital. An old man died there. 
An old man who had known Mrs. Harnett, and seemed to 
have no other friends. It seemed a simple thing—a neces- 
sary thing—even a kindness, to come and tell her person- 
ally. I hadn’t known, until I did come here, that she ran 
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this hostel. As a doctor I was interested and she told me 
about the Princeton factory.” 

He hesitated, then went on, “I was right at the end of 
my term at the hospital—you know that because I’ve told 
you all about it plenty of times, and you know the way 
things happen sometimes—when you find some interest in 
a place you keep finding the name cropping up here, there 
and all over the place. It was like that with me. When I 
went back to Sydney I saw an advertisement about Porter 
wanting help—offering the chance of taking over this prac- 
tice. And right on top of that—I met you. 

“T did my medical training with one man who went on 
to specialise in eye cases. I still see a lot of him and when 
I mentioned Havenrest to him he was interested. He took 
me with him one day to a training school in which he had 
a special interest. And you and I met.” 

“Tt was September,” she said quietly. “I can tell you the 
exact day,” she admitted, and almost hated herself for ad- 
mitting so much; for telling him that meeting had been a 
milestone, a thing to be remembered for ever, in her life. 
“And then you went away.” 

“That was necessary. I decided to take the chance here 
in IJloura, see if I could settle here for a while, and if so 
bring you here, to get to know you better. And that’s how 
it worked out. Are you satisfied now ?” 

She ought to be. Yet wasn’t. It was so plausible, so 
reasonable, and yet... 

She asked from some instinct she couldn’t gauge pro- 
perly, “Who was the old man? The one Mrs. Harnett 
knew, and who died ?” 

“His name was Peter Davids. That’s all I know about 
him. It was because he was so lonely that I became in- 
terested in him, felt curious about him you could say, and 
finally came down to tell Mrs. Harnett of his death. I 
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wanted to learn a bit more about him.” He added quickly, 
“But she knew nothing.” 

“And why .. . I mean, how did he die?” 

There was a little silence, then he said in that tone that 
unpleasantly reminded her of Bruce’s mockery, “He had 
serious kidney disease. Does that satisfy you?” 

C) oo sl<suppose so: 

It sounded terrible. He had been talking of loving her, of 
bringing her here, of settling here himself, all for her sake. 
And she didn’t believe him. And was saying, in a tone of 
horrible doubt, that she supposed she was satisfied with all 
he had said. 

She blurted out in sudden panic, “I’m so frightened.” 

His hands went out and took hers, drawing them together 
and close to his body. “There’s nothing to be frightened 
of. Nothing. Not . . . unless you try to meddle.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she demanded. 

“Just what I said. Let things slide over you and under 
you and round you, but close your ears and. . .” 

“My eyes?” Now it was her turn for mockery. 

“Close your ears and your thoughts,” he said levelly, 
“to everything connected with what’s happened. That’s 
all you have to do. Sit it out. It’s nothing to do with you.” 

“How do you know ?” she questioned. “Unless . . . unless 
it’s something to do with you and you know, I can’t be in- 
volved ?” 

The words hung there between them for a long time. Too 
long altogether for comfort, before he said, “I have nothing 
to do with that man’s death. I can’t prove to you that I 
didn’t. I can’t prove that someone else did. You’ll just have 
to take my word for it. Sit it out and don’t try to meddle, 
and then afterwards you can go away.” 

Her whole body felt chilled. She tried to remove her hands 
and he finally let them go. She wanted to say, ‘Go away. 
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Why don’t you say, “I'll take you away”? Am I going to 
be left to go away . .. on my own... into loneliness, like 
Mrs. Ware will be left, and Iris Makin? In spite of every- 
thing you’ve said? Has it all been just so many words and 
phrases of deception you’ve been talking? As Paul Ware is 
deceiving his mother? And George Hollwood is deceiving 
and fooling Iris? Paul brought his mother here to get rid 
of her. And George did the same with Iris. But why, why 
have you brought me here?” 

She wanted to say all that and a thousand other things, 
but he was saying again, “Just take my word for it. And 
take my word for it that Celia Clayt might be in danger.” 

The sudden change of thought confused her utterly. She 
said stupidly at last, “Celia?” 

“Yesterday we all thought she was blind. Today we know 
she’s not. You heard what Gilly asked her—what he said— 
yesterday he questioned her as a blind person. And then 
asked if she saw anything.” 

“But she didn’t. She—I’m sure she was telling the truth.” 

“Who’s to be sure of that? And a murderer can’t take 
words of assurance without knowing, absolutely, that 
they’re true.” 

She was suddenly shivering. She just couldn’t stop. And 
his arms went round her and held her tight. 

He said, ‘Ruth, think back—where was Miss Clayt all 
that time? When you found the man? When you brought 
him up? When he lay in Oak’s bed? Tell me what you 
know about her movements. Everything she said or did.” 

“‘There’s nothing. Nothing to tell you at all.” Even while 
she spoke one part of her mind was seeking in desperate 
urgency for the answer to why he was speaking like that, 
so urgently, as though he had to know, without loss of time. 
“I only spoke to her that once, when she was sitting with 
him and I went to see how he was. I. . .” the shivering 
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grew. “She was talking. At him, so she said, and I went in 
quickly because I thought she called, ‘Ruthie!’ and... 
why, of course! I was surprised that she knew who it was. 
I felt surprised and I’ve only just realised it. She saw me 
of course and. . .” 

She stopped, wondering. Had Celia been talking to the 
injured man and had she cried, like that, “Ruthie!” to 
warn the man to be silent and still again, that there was 
someone there? But surely... 

Fear was back with her. And with it that continual rising 
panic. Because Gavin’s body, hard against her own, was 
harder still. And motionless. As though some thought had 
come to him too and made him stand there rigid, his arms 
about her, but the fact completely forgotten. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE REPORTS that had come through were still depressingly 
negative. The known visitors to Havenrest had been found 
—an elderly aunt of Miss Clayt’s in a nursing home in 
Port Kembla; a school-teacher friend of Oak’s; George 
Hollwood and Paul Ware—and all denied any knowledge 
of the man whose photograph they had been shown. 

There was a city evening paper on Gilly’s desk, neatly 
folded at the column where the dead man’s photo and 
description were printed. It wasn’t a good photo, but good 
enough. Gilly wished he could show the photograph at 
Havenrest, or better still, take them all to gaze on the dead 
man’s face, so that he could watch their expressions. It was 
all very well for Porter to claim that if they knew the man 
they would know him by voice or have traced his features 
in life with their hands and so recognised the description 
after death. Descriptions were frail things at best. And 
voices? You didn’t get a voice from a dead man. 

He sighed, pushing the newspaper aside, riffling through 
the other reports on the desk. The last one gave the result 
of the search that had been made over a wide area of the 
ocean that morning, in search of a drifting boat, or wreck- 
age. Here, too, were more negative answers. No boat, no 
wreckage, or none that could have come from a boat. Just 
bits and pieces of wood, an empty corked bottle, a paddle. 
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Some bright spark had added hopefully after that, “Might 
have been used by someone paddling a canoe.” 

Gilly snorted to Sergeant Pitman, ‘““And who do they 
think our man was—Hiawatha?” and tossed the report 
over. “Anyway, if he came in a canoe with a feather in his 
hair where’s the canoe got to, never mind the feather? 
You can’t sink a canoe without bashing in the bottom. 
Some kid’s paddle, I expect.” He turned back to the report 
that listed ships known to have been in the vicinity any 
time the previous day. There were only three names—an 
overseas cargo ship, a yacht with an unpronounceable name, 
and a boat on her way to Burnett Heads to lay shark mesh- 
ing near the beach there. The crew of the latter ship had 
been interviewed by the Burnett Heads men and reported 
yet another negative. The yacht was still at sea sailing to- 
wards Melbourne and the cargo ship was ahead of it in 
the same direction. 

Gilly said tiredly, “We can radio them and hope for the 
best, but what do you bet itll be another couple of nega- 
tives?” 

Pitman, who failed to rejoice in the Christian name of 
Cooper, shook his head. “I wouldn’t take it. Now if you 
were to bet me the doctor had something to do with this, 
ordidn't..%. 4" 

“Think he did >?” 

“Well look at it—if it was one of them at Havenrest, 
wasn’t it too dangerous to kill him there? When sooner or 
later we stood a thance of tracking him to the person he 
went there to meet?” 

“Why bring someone right under the only house in the 
inlet unless you had to?” Gilly retorted. “Anyway the fact 
his pockets were cleaned out looks to me like a certain 
indication someone was sure we wouldn’t track the dead 
man anywhere without knowing his name.” 
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“And then of course they could have counted on the tide 
washing the body out and the sharks getting him. By the 
time he was found he mightn’t have been much to recog- 
nise. I remember once they got a body out of Sydney Har- 
bour and I can tell you...” 

“You do and [’ll crown you,” Gilly retorted repressively, 
wrinkling his nose in disgust. 


Ruth was standing in the garden. In the darkness that 
was merely a continuance of the day. She had gone back 
to the white chairs, to sit there alone with the smell of salt 
and wet earth and the night. Thunder was still rumbling 
pettishly away in the distance, so the sky would be heavy 
and lowering with clouds that would cut off the starlight, 
she knew. There would be no moon tonight, no light in the 
darkness at all. This garden in which she sat was as dark to 
Gavin, as to herself. 

She had been certain he had gone away—right away 
from Havenrest—when he had left her before by the fence. 
He had certainly left her quite abruptly, almost imme- 
diately after she had been speaking to him of Celia and 
had felt all through his body that rigidity of thought. She 
had thought he had gone back to Dr. Porter’s surgery, but 
now he was back in the dark garden. Why? 

She had recognised his voice as soon as the approaching 
murmur had been anything more than just a faint sound. 
She had heard him say, ‘‘What is it you want?” 

Don Awdrey’s light voice answered, “Just to ask you a 
few things. For one thing, what are you going to do about 
Ruth? You brought her here and now. . .” 

“There are other places. What do you intend to do your- 
self, come to that, when you’re turned out? Or don’t you 
think she meant it?” 

“Oh, yes, I think she meant it. Come to that, there isn’t 
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anything else she could do, is there? I guess she realised 
that—saw our expressions. It wasn’t nice, was it?” His 
voice had taken on an angry note that thrust through the 
darkness. “I suppose we’ve all thought, all along, that she 
rather liked us—wanted to help us. To say the least of it, 
it’s a bit shattering to learn she never felt that way at all.” 

“Hasn’t any visitor to this place ever mentioned how— 
drab it is?” 

“Did you?” Don’s oddly-sweet laugh echoed softly 
through the garden. “I don’t know why you didn’t.” His 
tone was pensive, a little enquiring now. “But I guess why 
Porter and the vicar didn’t—they didn’t like to hurt us. 
Nice of them, of course. As to the others who come here— 
Miss Clayt’s aunt is such a depressing-sounding soul she 
probably felt this place was a sort of home from home. And 
Oak’s schoolmaster pal probably thought to himself, ‘Oh, 
well, Oak chose it, so it’s not for me to criticise’. He’s the 
sort who wouldn’t draw attention to your coat tails being 
on fire for fear of making himself conspicuous. As to our 
gruesome George and Mrs. Ware’s son—they regard this 
place as a dump. For unwanted possessions.” 

In the same tone of half enquiry, he asked, “Is that how 
you feel about Ruth?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Then I wonder—I wonder very much—why you 
brought her here?” 

“Why did you come yourself?” 

“Oh—lots of reasons. Cash, for one. They pay quite well 
at Princeton. And Mrs. Harnett has always given me a lot 
of rope—I’ll say that for her, she’s never pushed me around. 
If I say I can do a thing she lets me try. I thought it was 
because she understood I have to face challenges and beat 
them. We all feel that way. But now . . . I suppose she 
frankly didn’t care whether I broke my neck or not.” 
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“Haven’t you any people? Anyone who visits you?” 

The oddly-sweet laugh filled the garden again. “No. I 
do my visiting on paper and get my visits the same way. 
I’ve pen-friends all over the world. I started that years ago 
at school. And no, I haven’t any family. My father lit out 
when I was about six and my mother died when I was 
fifteen. And now,” there was a harder, a colder note in his 
voice, “that you’ve had all your questions answered so 
nicely, answer some about yourself.” 

“What? Do you want a list of my degrees?” 

“No, thanks. If I want a doctor I'll go elsewhere. I’m 
being frank you see. Frank because I want you to under- 
stand that there are things . . .” he broke off. He said, after 
a brief hesitation, ‘““There was a scene today. Did Ruth tell 
you about it? She nearly passed out, poor kid. She was 
frightened—for you. And of you, I think. Bruce Hoyer 
told us all that you were here last August and that you had 
a row with Mrs. Harnett. She was decidedly shaken after 
it, according to his version.” 

“Ruth told me. And I told her why Mrs. Harnett was 
upset. I’d come to tell her a friend of hers had died.” 

“But she doesn’t like you, does she? I’ve noticed that.” 

“Many people dislike a particular doctor.” 

“Especially a doctor who snoops through their houses 
when they’re out?” 

In the silence Ruth huddled in the white chair, waiting. 
Why was Gavin being so long in saying something? Why 
didn’t he answer? Demand to know what Don meant? 

At last he did ask, as though echoing her own last 
thought, ““What do you mean by that?” 

“T had a quiet little talk with Celia and she told me that 
one day in November she was alone here in the house— 
Mrs. Harnett had gone to Burnett for something. Of course 
you thought Celia was blind, so you walked confidently, 
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but softly—I can just imagine how softly—into the house. 
What did you intend to do? What did you feel like when 
her voice challenged you? She could see you and you didn’t 
know it. When she challenged you you dodged upstairs. 
And she followed. And challenged you again. She told me 
about it. How did you feel? Did you curse her for what you 
thought too-keen hearing?” 

Why was Gavin being so long in saying something? Why 
didn’t he answer? Say it wasn’t true? 

But incredibly he said nothing at all. In the silence she 
heard the faintest slither of steps over grass. Then nothing. 
Then Don’s voice, called, angrily, growing louder with 
every repetition, “Where are you? Where have you got to? 
Where are you?” 

There was no answer. She heard Don blundering across 
the garden, round and round it, crazily, not in careful paces, 
not counting as he went. Another moment and he blun- 
dered past so close she reached out a hand, but too late to 
stop him. And she couldn’t call out. Now when she needed 
to speak her tongue was only too well chained. One of the 
chairs beyond her toppled with a dull thud. There was a 
little cry, but he couldn’t have been hurt, because a moment 
later his steps, rhythmic, controlled, now, went away to- 
wards the house. 


Sometimes sleep is nothing but a funk hole for the 
coward’s soul. It had been like that for Ruth through all 
the night. She hadn’t wanted to sleep because she was 
frightened. Frightened for herself, frightened for Gavin, 
frightened of him. But she had gone to sleep just the same 
and slept so deeply that only Bruce’s banging on her door 
and his calling of, “Princeton Plastics await you, madam. 
Good morning,” had finally roused her. 

He was still outside her door when she had tumbled a 
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robe on over her pyjamas and went out onto the landing. 
She walked into him, apologised half sleepily and then 
awoke, to snap crossly, “Why stand right in my path?” 

“T was thinking how delightful you looked.” 

“Oh?” She took two steps before she realised what he 
had said. A wave of shock went right through her. She 
swung round. “What did you say?” Her voice was high 
and frightened and shocked. 

He gave a shout of laughter. 

“Oh, Ruthie, I’d love to see your face!” 

She could have hit him. When at last she was capable of 
speaking without snapping the words out she said, “You 
wouldn’t like to see my face if you could know what ’m 
thinking.” 

“And you can’t see my expression. Or anybody else’s. 
So you couldn’t see what Ferrer looked like last night when 
he'd been speaking to Celia. What did he say to 
her?” 

His voice held no harshness or the usual mockery. It 
was... frightened. She realised that with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of shock. 

“Celia?” she echoed. 

“Yes. He spoke to her and she could see his face as well 
as hear what he said. How did he look? And what did he 
say? Because when he went, do you know what she did? 
She ran away, whimpering.” 


Ruth started slowly, abstractedly towards the stairs, so 
lost in thought that Don’s sudden, sharp, “Be careful, 
Ruth!” almost made her lose balance. A hand touched her 
arm, drew her backwards. ‘““What on earth are you doing? 
I could hear you walking in broken rhythm,” his voice was 
reproachful, a little cross, now, ‘“‘and you were right at the 
top of the steps.” 
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She pressed backwards against him, but denied, “I 
wasn’t !” 

He only said, “Have it your own way, but you’d better 
let me lead you back.” 

But he was walking with broken rhythm, too. Not a 
variation of stride certainly, but a limp. Remembering his 
own erratic course round the garden last night, she asked, 
“You’re limping?” 

“T fell over. It’s nothing much.” Then he added, “But 
I’m not going to the factory today. It was hell yesterday 
anyway. I think we all felt it—didn’t you?” 

“The whispering,” she agreed. “Behind our backs.” 

He had led her to the top of the stairs and down to where 
Mrs. Harnett waited silently, eyes narrowed, watching 
them. 

When they had reached the last step together she said, 
in that practised cushiony voice, ““There’s a letter for you, 
Ruth. Do you want me to read it to you?” 

Ruth said shortly, “Yes, please,” firmly crushing down 
the anger at the dependency that was so trifling, yet so 
irritating, especially now that she knew Mrs. Harnett had 
no real sympathy with the job she was doing. Mrs. Harnett 
had to read all their letters—excepting Braille ones. She did 
it in a flat, clearly modulated voice that showed no different 
inflection for good news or bad. This time it was good. 
An old friend wanted to come and see Ruth. 

Mrs. Harnett said, “There you are. A nice treat. And 
perhaps . . . is this Miss Wilkes an old friend?” 

mwes.3 

“Then perhaps you could have a nice holiday with her. 
When you leave here?” She slid the letter back into its 
envelope and pressed it into the girl’s hand. “I know I 
might seem to be rushing you, but this—trouble—has just 
decided everything for me. I want the place to myself as 
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soon as possible. If I can rearrange things very soon I’ll be 
ready as an ordinary guest house for the Easter holidays, 
you see. You see what I mean, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Of course,” Ruth said feebly. Something stirred in 
the miserable darkness that filled her thoughts. Stirred and 
was gone again, leaving her with the feeling of something 
important that had come and gone unrecognised because 
she was too blind to see it. Too blind! What a mockery 
the words were. Too blind for everything. Too blind to see 
a man’s expression as he talked of love. 

Mrs. Harnett was going on, “And just for the moment— 
Ruth, Mrs. Ware’s son is coming this morning. And that 
policeman might be back too. Would you stay home and 
sit with Mr. Oak? I’m getting the doctor, Dr. Porter that 
is, out later, but Mr. Oak’s ill and there ought to be some- 
one with him. Mrs. Ware will be busy and so will Celia 
and myself.” 

“T’ll stay,” Don said briefly. 

“No! You'll only excite him more.” Her tone was im- 
patient, dismissing. “Nothing but history and questions and 
arguments! He likes Ruth and she'll keep him quiet.” 

“T'll stay with him,” she agreed. She didn’t want to, but 
it was better than facing that whispering, those unseen 
glances, at the factory. And she wanted to talk to Celia. 
Had to talk to her. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE TEMPERATURE in the Illoura police station was already 
in the nineties when Gilly strode in. 

He gave a sound of disgust and said to Mayne, “This 
place is like an oven,” then chuckled as the constable 
retorted perkily, “But things are cooking, sir.” 

“All right, what is it? A cake like mother used to make? 
Or a new bride’s flop?” 

Mayne grinned. He said triumphantly, “Report here, sir. 
A driver’s come forward to say he was driving along here 
Monday afternoon. He can pinpoint the time because he 
was clock-watching—he had a destination to make by six. 
He stopped for a minute to look at the view, at just after 
five. There was a rowing boat on the water, heading round 
one of those points to the inlet below Havenrest. He couldn’t 
see into the inlet but he could see the boat. A rowing boat 
with yellow paint, dark blue trim. All the boats at the shed 
are like that.” 

“And Ferrer had the only one out that afternoon. So 
now we're getting somewhere. I hope.” 


Mrs. Harnett seemed determined to baulk any attempts 
Ruth might make to do anything except sit with Neville 
Oak. Ruth had at first suggested she might help round the 
house some way, but Mrs. Harnett had only said, “No. 
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Celia and I can manage well and I want things tidied before 
Mr. Ware comes. Mrs. Ware will be dressing and nicely 
out of the way.” 

She made it plain that Ruth herself was to be placed out 
of their way, too. Even Don Awdrey was dismissed with 
an impatient, “If you’re too off-colour to go to work you’d 
best lie down.” 

After a debate that had nearly ended in argument Iris 
and Bruce, the latter with the oddly forlorn statement that 
he felt like a dog without its tail, had set off for work. 

There was no chance to speak to Celia at all with Mrs. 
Harnett determinedly bustling and hustling, bossing Don 
upstairs, shooing Ruth on her way to Neville’s room. Ruth 
stood there, after rounding the bulk of the staircase, feeling 
oddly that she was reliving something better forgotten. It 
seemed months—at least weeks—since she had last rounded 
the stairs and stood there, hearing a murmured voice and 
her own name spoken sharply, in Celia’s voice. 

As memory stirred, something stirred within it, bringing 
unease, a slow awareness of something wrong, of something 
close to her, but unseen; of physical pressure and presence 
so strong that she involuntarily cried out, asking who stood 
before her and the door of Neville’s room. 

But it was Neville’s voice that answered, ‘“‘ Who is it ?” 

“Ruth.” 

Her hand went out, sought the door jamb and then she 
moved slowly into the room. “Mrs. Harnett thought you’d 
like me to sit with you.” 

His voice fretted, ““You should be at work. They'll de- 
duct some of your pay if you stay away like this.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

His hand, hot, dry and hard, touched hers, drew her 
close to the bed and guided her backwards. ““There’s a chair 
there. Have you...” 
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“Yes. I’m all right. How are you feeling?” 

“It’s nothing to fuss about. I couldn’t sleep, that was 
all.” 

No wonder, she thought. In this room. Where that 
stranger from the sea had died. Mrs. Harnett had sug- 
gested he change and double up with Bruce, but after 
Monday night he had refused to stay upstairs; claiming 
that in the other room he was ill at ease, and confusing 
Bruce into the bargain. The police had given permission for 
the ground floor room to be used and Neville had returned 
doggedly to it. Ruth felt, reaching out to touch his fore- 
head, which was burningly hot, that anything, any sharing, 
any confusion, would be preferable to lying here in this 
room, in this bed. 

His hand went up to clasp the one she had placed on his 
burning forehead. He said, gripping so tightly that she 
winced. “Ruth, you’re friendly with this Dr. Ferrer?” 

SVies." 

_She didn’t want to talk about Gavin. She tried to turn 
the conversation from him by asking, “Is there anything I 
can get for you.” 

“No. Yes. Yes, of course there is. That is what I am try- 
ing to tell you. You can ask this young doctor, can you 
not, to get books for you? To look up facts for you?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“T could write the names of the books down for you, and 
when he has them—of course I will pay for them,” he told 
her as though she had just suggested that he was asking 
for charity. “Of course I will pay for them. And for his 
time, if he wishes that.” 

“What is it you want?” she asked in puzzlement. 

He gave a sudden shrill cackle of laughter. “I want to 
prove Donald wrong,” then with the laughter gone he said 
anxiously, “I’m lost without my books. Lost.” 
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Neville had finally fallen asleep, his hand still clasping 
hers in that almost savage clasp as though he had en- 
deavoured, in some desperation, to draw strength, courage, 
new life from herself. Just before falling asleep he had said 
with strange intensity, “I must speak to the doctor,” but he 
had remained silent to her questions. She didn’t know 
whether he meant old Dr. Porter, or Gavin, and whether 
it was the books or his health that was troubling, worrying 
at him, but she had a queer feeling that it was neither. That 
underneath the worry and trouble, there was something 
deeper—something that was frightening him. He had been 
propped up on the pillows and carefully she edged one of 
them away, letting him lie more easily, wishing desperately 
that she could see him; and read something in his face of 
what the trouble was. 

She felt drained, as though he really had taken some- 
thing of her vitality, as she went out of the room, counted 
her steps round the staircase and went towards the kitchen, 
the clatter of crockery beckoning her on in expectation so 
that her steps quickened and she had to call herself sternly 
back to the rhythmic, evenly paced walk she had learned 
at training school. 

In the kitchen doorway she asked, “Celia?” 

S¥es? 

“Is Mrs. Harnett here?” 

“No. Down in the boathouse. What is it? Is Mr. Oak 

“worse ?” 

The little sharp voice was the same as always, just as 
though it had never broken into tremblings, into accusa- 
tions, into admissions, last night. 

Remembering that Ruth felt a wave of shock. She asked, 
“Celia, what are you doing here? I mean, after last night.” 

“Last night was last night. This is this morning.” There 
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was just the faintest trace of mockery in the answer. “I 
said a lot of silly things. I was upset. But everything’s all 
right. I’m going to get glasses. And I’m staying on to help 
Edith run this place when she changes to ordinary guests.” 

Ruth stood there, incredulous, Then dryly she asked, re- 
membering still more of last night, “Is she going to pay you 
wages?” 

Celia said, “That’s nothing to do with you. You’re sup- 
posed to be sitting with Mr. Oak. Why do you want 
Edith ?” * 

Edith now, Ruth noted, as she answered, “I didn’t. I 
wanted to talk to you alone. Dr. Ferrer spoke to you last 
night. What did he say to you? Before he finally went away 
I mean?” 

“Say?” There was a faint hesitation before her sharp 
voice poked back the silence with, “Just that he was going 
and to tell Mrs. Harnett so. Why?” 

“Oh, no. He didn’t say that at all,” Ruth said definitely. 

“T don’t understand you at all. Not that that’s anything 
new. You’re an odd one, aren’t you? I’ve told you what he 
said. And what’s important about it?” 

“It must be important. Terribly important.” 

Celia gave a little tinkling peal of laughter. 

“Important that he was going home? Well I never.” 

“Tt must have been. Because when he went away you .. . 
whimpered. Bruce heard you.” 

Silence was a terrible weapon, and in this house where 
there was neither rest nor Haven in spite of its name that 
weapon was being used too much. Far too much. Even by 
Gavin. By Bruce. By them all. By Celia. Silence placed you 
on an island of desolation, in the dark, alone. 

“Celia!” She cried out desperately, seeking to end that 
aloneness and darkness, but the silence went on mocking, 
so that she groped, stumbled, fumbled and finally fell to 
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the floor. And still there was silence. She couldn’t stand it. 
She had to end it. She went groping, hands sliding and 
clawing at the kitchen linoleum, until they touched shoes, 
and feet and ankles and the hem of a rough linen skirt. 

She cried again, “Celia!” 

There was a little bubbling laugh, then the skirt was 
twitched from her grasp and the telephone bell rang. 

Ruth, crouching there, feeling humiliation scorching and 
burning in sickness in her throat, heard steps cross the floor 
and go out and Celia’s sharp little, normal-sounding voice 
speaking. Then the steps came back and two strong hands 
reached down. 

“Come along up, Ruth. Don’t be silly now.” 

It was horrible. Completely and utterly horrible, that the 
little sharp voice had taken on a cushiony, coaxing note, as 
though with the admission of her sight, she had become 
different, had allied herself with Mrs. Harnett, and all the 
normal world, to cushion, to comfort, to coax those who 
stood forever apart from herself. 

It was so horrible that it gave new strength. Ruth stood 
upright and silent and rigid, waiting while Celia said, 
‘““There’s a call for Mrs. Harnett and I can’t leave the stove. 
Now you be a good girl and run down and get her. Off 
you go. Nineteen paces to the chairs, Ruth, and fifteen to 
the:fence and... .:.” 

Ruth moved, stumblingly, but with automatic counting. 
Out through the door and across the grass, soft to her feet 
though she knew from memory that now in February it 
was harsh and dried. 

She went down the steps and to the boathouse door. It 
swung loosely to her touch and she went in, and the smells 
of the world she knew so well became suddenly alien. Here 
was tar and wood and rope and salt sea and other things, 
all mingled together. 
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She didn’t know why she called instantly, urgently, 
“Gavin!” but she did. The name rang out, echoing back 
from the boathouse walls. Only the soft hush-hush of the 
sea answered her. Only the soft hush-hush and the feeling, 
felt before of sharedness, of company, that pressed on her, 
warning her, frightening her, so that she cried again, 
“Gavin !” 

She wasn’t alone. It was suddenly as though a whole 
army stood there in that shadowy, cold place, pressing her 
backwards with the swell of their bodies. But of course she 
wasn’t alone. Mrs. Harnett was there. Hadn’t she come to 
get Mrs. Harnett? So why was she afraid? And why did 
she think Gavin was there? 

She called, “Mrs. Harnett!” and a gull mocked her 
voice, seemed to scream to the sky she couldn’t see, “Mrs. 
Harnett, Mrs. Harnett,” before it was gone. 

She was moving backwards and then she knew for a cer- 
tainty that she wasn’t alone. There was one soft whisper of 
movement, a trembling of the air, a faint strange frighten- 
ing scent that was there and gone as the trembling of air 
brushed the skin on her arm. She turned, groping and her 
hand touched another. She cried out and the hand was 
gone. The boatshed door creaked back, the sea murmured, 
and she was alone. 


Paul Ware might have been called handsome if it hadn’t 
been for the double furrow standing upright between his 
thickly marked brows. It gave his long face an oddly sullen 
look, even when he was smiling. And he wasn’t smiling 
now. 

With a quick glance at his watch he wondered how soon 
he could decently get away. The place got on his nerves. 
It would have given a sighted person the creeps in a week, 
in his opinion. And those people—creeping around—the 
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red-headed girl who had passed by the door. He had 
flashed a smile in her direction, smoothing down his hair, 
and she had gone past, ghost-like. It had been uncanny, 
unnerving. 

He said, “Of course we'll find somewhere for you.” 

Mrs. Ware asked instantly, “Where?” 

He didn’t think that a fair question, but it was no use 
saying so. He said, “Jennifer and I will put our heads to- 
gether.” 

“As you put your heads together over this.” Mrs. Ware’s 
calmness and quietness were gone now. She said furiously, 
“All this talk! All this soft-soaping me! As though I’d lost 
my wits along with my sight. I had to be humoured, didn’t 
I? And all along—” 

“TPve told you.” Impatience rose to quell anger. “The 
house we had in mind was just too expensive to build and 
then we had this chance of buying this home unit. It’s ideal. 
No garden to worry over, a swimming pool actually on the 
premises for the boys, a good address, no worries about up- 
keep and—” 

“And three bedrooms. Just enough for you and the 
boys.” 

“T’ve told you—they don’t make these home units any 
bigger. We had to give an answer straight away and you 
seemed happy here. As Jennifer said, this was a little world 
of your own.” 

Mrs. Ware said quietly, “You were always a stupid little 
boy, Paul. Funny, but I’ve never admitted it before. But 
you were. Stupid. And you’re a stupid man. I don’t want 
a little world of my own. When you have a little world of 
your own you might be king in it, but you’re your only sub- 
ject, too and it’s very, very boring, and horrid.” 

Suddenly she knew she was going to cry. She said faintly, 
“Go away, Paul. No, don’t fuss. Just go away.” 
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Don said to her, “But now you’re free. To do just what 
you like. Have you thought of that?” 

She was sorry now that she had told him—in short little 
bitten-off words, about Paul’s visit. 

She said, “I don’t want to be free. Freedom means lone- 
liness. Didn’t you ever see that?” 

“Oh well . . . PI go and ask Celia to make some tea 
and sandwiches. I suppose there’ll be some cake around, 
too.” 

She said with sudden eagerness, ““That’s right. Or a few 
biscuits,” but when he had gone, anger returned. 


When the boatshed door creaked to silence Ruth re- 
mained motionless, her whole body stretched so tight in 
nervous tension that she was certain one movement would 
have sent her toppling to the ground. Had it been Gavin 
who had brushed past her? In silence? It was so crazy, 
that silent sneaking away, that it was terrifying. She knew, 
standing there, how Don must have felt the previous night 
when Gavin had gone silently away. 

At last movement and speech fame back to her. She 
called, ““Mrs. Harnett! The phone . . . you’re wanted!” 

When there was no answer she moved two steps and 
stopped, wishing desperately that the white stick was in her 
hand. Because the others didn’t use a stick round this place 
her pride had rebelled af herself using one, and now she 
was lost. This was alien territory on which she stood. The 
unexpected for which Havenrest had never prepared her. 
Here was an appeal to her wits and courage to conquer and 
solve the mystery of the unknown, and wits and courage 
refused. She made herself, somehow, take one more step. 
Then she was still again, calling, and somehow again she 
put her right foot forward. And fell. 
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It was the agony all over again. The shock and the pain 
in her hands and the sprawled body beneath her own. She 
cried out. Went on crying out as fingers groped and felt 
and touched, not wet flesh this time, but dry flesh; not cold 
flesh, but warm flesh; not live flesh, but dead flesh. 

She knew that the person was dead. Because here was no 
pulse for groping fingers to find. Her voice called again 
and a gull mocked, “Mrs. Harnett! Mrs. Harnett!” up 
to the blue, unseen sky. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Cris CLayT was twisting a dishtowel round and round in 
her small hands. She said shakily, “I sent her down to tell 
Mrs. Harnett there was a phone call. I was wondering 
what’d happened. I went back twice to the phone to tell 
them I was trying to get hold of Edith. Finally I ran on 
out to see what was happening and I saw her. She was try- 
ing to get back up the steps.” 

“T kept falling,” Ruth explained. “I think . . . maybe I 
fainted there in the boathouse. I don’t remember getting 
outside again.”’ She was lying back in the long cane chair 
by the open windows of the living-room. “All I can remem- 
ber.is being on the steps and not knowing how far up I was. 
I was terrified.” 

Don Awdrey said, “I was with Mrs. Ware when Celia 
came running in and told me Ruth had collapsed and 
would I try to help. I went down the steps and pulled at 
her. Celia pushed and we finally got her up.” 

Mrs. Ware said thickly, “And then she told us Mrs. Har- 
nett was dead down there.” 

Even Neville Oak was there, wrapped in a blanket over 
his pyjamas, in spite of the heat. He was crouched into the 
blanket as though barely refraining from shivering. He said 
querulously, “I was asleep. You woke me up.” 
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Gavin Ferrer sat casually, legs crossed. He admitted in a 
voice that matched his casual pose, “It’s pointless to deny 
it. I admit I turned into the inlet.” 

“Then why deny—or rather, why keep silent—when you 
were asked before?” 

“If someone had just suggested you’d suffocated a man 
and the others present all turned on you with the same sug- 
gestion, would you promptly get up and announce that you 
were on the spot when the dead man had first been in- 
jured >” Crushing out his cigarette he added, “And I knew 
nothing that could possibly help you.” 

“You must have seen—” Gilly broke in sharply, but was 
interrupted. 

“The only thing I saw, once I’d rounded that point, and 
that took some time because my rowing’s not so good and 
the tide was against me, were two people coming down 
the steps. If the man was there I didn’t see him, but if you 
look for yourself you'll see the boathouse cuts off the view 
of that rock. For another thing, the sun was in my eyes. I 
knew one of the people was Ruth because you couldn’t 
possibly mistake her hair. I thought the other person was a 
visitor. I’d intended to drop in and talk to Ruth for a little, 
but the two of them seemed to be talking so earnestly I 
came away again.” 

Plausible, Gilly reflected. Or too plausible? Which? 


Gilly said frowningly, “And Iris Makin was definitely at 
work—the only one, besides Mrs. Ware, whose time is 
accounted for.” 

Sergeant Pitman objected, “We don’t know the old 
lady’s accounted for until we get hold of this Paul Ware. 
He might have gone some time before she says he did 
and—” 

“And do you think she mopped up her tears and said 
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to herself, ‘Oh, well, there’s just time for a murder’ ?” 

Pitman grinned, and the other man went on slowly, 
“Bruce Hoyer reckons, and we only have his word for it, 
that after an argument with the Makin girl at the bus 
stop, he decided he’d sit in the sun on the cliffs. He knew 
nothing about anything until we found out he wasn’t at 
Burnett Heads and set about looking for him, found him 
and gave him the news.” 

“And this Dr. Ferrer . . .” 

“Has lied once, though he explained that plausibly, on 
the other hand I still think the dead man came to Haven- 
rest because it was the only place one of the blind guests 
could—operate, if that’s the word.” 

‘“‘And what'd Mrs. H. do to get herself murdered ?” 

“Saw too much once the man was in the house. Someone 
taking the things from his pockets. Someone who went into 
that room but never admitted it.” 

“The doctor doing something he didn’t oughta,” Pitman 
suggested. “You know it’s funny—funny-odd, I mean, that 
they were all home on various excuses.” 

“No, their excuses were sound enough. Awdrey had a 
fall of some sort last night—I saw his leg for myself and 
he has a huge bruise under his knee and he’s limping. Mrs. 
Ware naturally stayed because of her son coming and 
Awdrey bears out the Latimer girl’s statement that it was 
Mrs. Harnett who asked her to stay home to sit with Oak. 
Oak himself is definitely ill—anyone can see that. And I 
think it natural enough Hoyer should cry off going to the 
factory. I’m only surprised the Makin girl finally went. 

“Even Dr. Ferrer has a plausible excuse for turning up 
just as the Latimer girl told them Mrs. Harnett was dead 
down below. Mrs. Harnett had rung Porter and told him 
to come to Oak and Ferrer asked Porter to let him go 
instead. Apparently Mrs. Harnett had mentioned Ruth 
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Latimer was sitting with Oak. Ferrer wanted to talk to the 
girl, so it seemed sensible he should attend to Oak at the 
same time.” 

“Yes, but there’s nothing to say he wasn’t there ten 
minutes or so before he says. Why, he could have passed 
the Latimer girl—she says herself she might have fainted— 
gone through the garden and calmly returned. Maybe he 
told the truth, but if I had the stomach ache I’d stick to 
castor oil rather than see him about it.” 

Gilly didn’t seem to hear. He said frowningly, “He has 
me puzzled.” Then he added, in sudden anger, “But ’m 
not going to stay puzzled.” 


Mrs. Harnett’s body was still in the boathouse and there 
was a policeman at the foot of the steps, staring stolidly at 
the water that today was a bright burning blue. Celia had 
told them so, and had even described the policeman for 
them. 

Ruth wanted to stay there in the long living-room with 
the others. She didn’t want to move an inch. Certainly not 
to go upstairs into the lonely darkness that was even lonelier 
and darker because Gavin Ferrer went with her. 

When the policemen had gone away, with the statement 
that they would soon be returning, she had pressed her head 
back against the cushions on the long chair and tried not 
to think that they were drab and dark and ugly. She tried 
not to think of the darker and uglier thing that had hap- 
pened, or even the uglier things that might happen still. 

And then someone had come close to her and strong arms 
had reached down and lifted her. She had cried out in 
panic and Gavin’s voice, soft and assured, had said, “It’s 
all right, Ruth. You should be lying down properly. That 
can’t be comfortable. I’m taking you upstairs and seeing 
that you really relax.” 
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She had heard and felt the faint stir of surprise that 
went round the room. But Gavin said only, “You'll feel 
a lot better up there,” and carried her away, the voices 
fading little by little as they went up, until there was only 
Gavin’s footsteps and silence. 

When he put her down on her bed she was shaking. 

He asked, “What is it, Ruth? What’s the matter now? 
You're scared to death.” 

Her teeth were chattering uncontrollably. She managed 
to croak out, “Haven’t I something to be scared about? 
Finding her like that?” 

“Of course, but it’s going to be all right.” 

“Don’t say that!” She pressed trembling hands over her 
ears. “Stop saying that! It’s what Don said when they 
brought up that man. And he wasn’t all right. It’s what 
everyone keeps saying about everything and look what’s 
happening, what...” 

His hand came down over her mouth. She, gagged, 
felt the hand go away, then something was tucked under 
her head. 

He said remotely, “Don’t worry. If you feel ill there’s 
a towel under your head and...” 

“The perfect bedside manner. How can you?” 

“‘What’s that supposed to mean ?” 

“You know. Gavin, you’ve got to tell me the truth.” 

“When have I lied to you?” 

“Oh... I don’t know. I don’t know which is truth and 
which is lies and which is half and half. I don’t under- 
stand anything in this place. It’s . . . evil! You needn’t 
laugh.” 

“Tm not. Far from it.” 

“Have you felt there was something wrong here, too? 
Before ever this man came? Before . . . is that why you’ve 
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come here secretly—?” she broke off, remembering that she 
had never been meant to hear that conversation between 
Gavin and Don. She finished desperately, “Is that why you 
were there, in the boathouse? Gavin .. .” 

He said, ‘“The boathouse? When was this? I’ve never 
been in the place in my life.” 

She sat up, thumping pillows upright, disturbing all his 
previous work. She said, “You were there, Gavin. This 
morning. And I’ve got to have the truth. Did you find her? 
And go away because—because—you were frightened, just 
as I was? Like I am? Was that it?” 

The bed went down on one side. He had sat down beside 
her and she shrank back, but he made no effort to touch 
her. Only asked, ‘““What makes you so determined to place 
me down there in the boathouse?” Now he sounded like 
a doctor, critical, summing-up, analysing. “The need to 
share your fright with someone? To halve it by sharing, 
Onis 
“Oh for heaven’s sake stop going all Freudish or what- 
ever it is! Or are you trying to be funny? You were there, 


Gavin. It’s quite senseless saying you weren’t. I. . . that’s 
why I nearly got sick when you touched me—put your 
hand over my mouth. I could taste ... smell. . . the same 


thing that I did down there. In the boathouse. A smell— 
like a doctor. As though you’d just come from surgery. As 
though...” 

“T should think a boathouse has so many smells you 
couldn’t sift one from another.’ His voice was quite even. 
So even that it rang false. No one stayed calm and seem- 
ingly uncaring when they were being accused of—well, she 
had only accused him of a certain degree of cowardice. Of 
running away. But just the same, he was too calm alto- 
gether. No one liked to be thought a coward either. 

“You brushed past me. You actually touched me, or at 
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least it was the other way round. I touched you. And I 
smelt that hospital sort of smell.” 

“Why didn’t you tell this to the police?” 

There it was. The very same question he had asked her 
last time. After she had told him of that strange feeling 
when she had been alone on the rock with the injured un- 
known. Why didn’t you tell this to the police? He had 
asked that then. Now he asked it again. Now he said again 
just as he had said before, ““Why didn’t you tell the police? 
What are you trying to do? If you go to the police now 
with this story, do you think...” 

She broke in desperately, “I didn’t tell them because 
there had to be some explanation. There is, isn’t there? 
You were frightened, and . . . you had some reason for 
being there in the first place, didn’t you? Gavin, there’s 
something in this house that’s bringing you here. Did you 
send me here because of that ? Because you wanted to know 
what was going on in this place? You’ve asked so many 
questions—so terribly many. What’s the reason for it all?” 

‘““There’s no reason,” he retorted in that calm voice. “I 
don’t need a reason for being in the boathouse, because I 
never was there, Ruth—ever. Either you’re imagining this 
so-called smell, as you—” 

“T can smell it now !” she cried. 

“T expect you can. At times I expect I smell like a walk- 
ing hospital, come to that. But I wasn’t there in the boat- 
house. So if you did smell it down there it can only 
mean iu? 

She said heavily, “It wasn’t anyone else. I hoped it was. 
And afterwards, when I could think straight again, I got 
all of them to come near me for some reason or other. 
And none of them smell like that. Bruce smokes so much 
you can only smell tobacco when he’s close to you. And 
Iris soaks—that’s the only word for it—herself in violet 
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perfume. Anyway she wasn’t here when it happened. Mrs. 
Ware uses perfume, too. Not much, but you can smell it 
plainly. Don doesn’t smoke. He just smelled of soap and 
peppermints.” She gave a sudden shaky laugh. “And Celia 
Clayt smells of cooking and washing up water!” 

“Oak?” he suggested. 

“No.” She shook her head definitely. “Tobacco and hair 
oil. So you see, it wasn’t any of them.” 

“Which means you imagined it. You were so frightened 
you were wishing me there with you. Weren’t you? And 
you imagined it.” 

But I didn’t, she thought helplessly, wearily. I didn’t. 
And he’s lying. And I’m so frightened. I can’t believe him 
any more. Not in anything. 

She asked, in sudden desperation, ‘What will you do— 
say—if I go down now and ... ring the police? And tell 
them ?” 

His hands reached out and closed over hers on her breast, 
pressing her back on the pillows. He said in a soft, quite 
gentle voice, “Then I’d have to tell them that you weren’t 
exactly normal, Ruth. I'd have to tell them of all those 
rages you used to fly into at the training school. The way 
you used to imagine things and start at whispers. They told 
me all about that, you know, before I brought you here. 
All part of your illness then but it seems to have piled up 
on you again, doesn’t it? So that you’re starting to imagine 
things again. Look at the way you no longer have any con- 
fidence in yourself—you trip and stumble and forget what 
you’re doing. Perhaps it would be better if you were sent 
to hospital for treatment.” 

She cried, “No!” and went on crying it till his hand 
came out and pressed gently, but so coldly, over her mouth 
again. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE REPORTS had started to come in from hospitals. So far 
none of them could help though in identifying the dead 
man. 

“But doctors and nurses have changed,” Pitman con- 
soled. “It might be a long job before someone finally—” 

“Too long,” Gilly snapped. “What else’s going to happen 
while we’re sitting here waiting for someone to come for- 
ward and say they can help us?” 

They had returned to Havenrest and taken over the room 
Mrs. Harnett had kept for her own sitting-room—a room 
so different from the rest of the house it glowed with colour. 
It puzzled Gilly, and disturbed him. There was some- 
thing so wrong, so extraordinary in the way the dead 
woman had furnished the place. Such petty spite and dis- 
like of her guests was unreasonable. Why, if she felt dislike 
for the people she served, or even just lack of sympathy 
and interest in them, hadn’t she simply walked out of the 
place? . 

He was thinking of that while speaking to Pitman and 
wondering aloud when someone would come forward and 
help them. He had hardly said the words when someone 
knocked on the door. Pitman opened it, then put out a 
guiding hand to lead Bruce Hoyer in. 

The man walked hesitantly, obviously on alien territory. 
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His face was flushed, his expression seemed to struggle be- 
tween anger and defiance and something else that Gilly 
couldn’t identify. The detective, his mind on many things, 
put his last question to Pitman into new words, demanding 
curtly, “Well? Have you come to say you can help 
us?” 

Hoyer slumped into the red chair to which Pitman had 
led him as he said, “I don’t know if I can or not. But there’s 
something I know that you don’t. At least I reckon you 
don’t.” 

“Well ?” 

He had judged the man rightly. Eagerness, coaxing, 
would have sent Hoyer back into defiance and a taunting 
mockery that skirted round words and wasted time. But 
curtness and seeming disinterest made him want to prove 
he had something to say; made him want to capture and 
hold their attention. 

He said rapidly, “That doctor—Ferrer—was here in 
August. That was before he came to Illoura to live and 
he came to see Mrs. Harnett and they had a flaming row 
of some sort. She screeched at him anyway. I could hear 
it up in my room, but not what it was all about. And when 
he did come here to Illoura to help old Dr. Porter, Mrs. 
Harnett wasn’t having any of him. He came once or twice 
in the beginning to see Iris—she has a check-up frequently 
—but Mrs. Harnett kept harping that Porter was Iris’s 
doctor and she shouldn’t change. Iris’'d do anything she 
was told, so Ferrer didn’t come any more—until Ruth 
Latimer turned up here. Then when she was in it turned 
out Ferrer was her doctor, and Mrs. Harnett didn’t like it. 
If you ask me Ruth Latimer was put here just so Ferrer 
could pump her about what was going on—what Mrs. Har- 
nett was doing. And what was he doing here back in last 
August fighting with Mrs. Harnett? If you ask me. . .” 
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Gilly said irritably, ““There’s one thing I certainly want 
to ask you. Why didn’t you tell me this before?” 

Defiance was back. “I didn’t want to get involved in it. 
Anyway there wasn’t anything—well what was there to it? 
As Don said, it was just Ferrer coming down and .. . but 
she’s dead now. And he did row with her. And he was here 
when that man died. And he could have smothered the 
chap. And he was here when Mrs. Harnett’s body was 
found. Wasn’t he?” 

“Two and two always make four,” Gilly retorted tartly, 
“but often enough four isn’t the answer you want to the 
job you’re doing. Don’t let your imagination run away with 
you. What day was this the doctor had this—row, as you 
call it—with Mrs. Harnett? Can you remember?” 

“Easily. The nineteenth of August. I was home that 
whole week in bed. I told you I could hear her screeching 
right up in my room. Afterwards she took to the brandy she 
keeps locked up like the crown jewels. I know, because 
when she brought up my tea she was practically floating, 
and so was her breath.” 

Gilly was frowning, tracing little circles on the table top 
with one finger. He said, almost abstractedly, “And what 
was the matter with you that you had to stay in bed?” 

There was a brief hesitation before the sullen-voiced 
admission, “‘I’d had an accident. I fell off a ladder.” 

Gilly remembered again Porter’s statement of finding 
Don Awdrey on the boatshed roof. And here was Hoyer 
saying he had fallen off a ladder. It all added up, surely, 
to indifference, if not actual dislike, on Mrs. Harnett’s 
part towards these people. He said lightly, “I thought 
climbing ladders was left to Awdrey.” 

The other man stood up. He said sullenly, “That doesn’t 
mean I’m helpless. Want me any more?” 

“No, you can go. Thanks.” 
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He sat in silence for several minutes after Pitman had 
helped the blind man from the room, He was listening to 
sounds from outside where the men were now bringing up 
Mrs. Harnett’s body. At least, he thought wearily, there 
was one thing decided. He had had Porter see the body too, 
and his report agreed with Ferrer’s. Mrs. Harnett must 
only have just died when Ruth Latimer had come down 
the steps to the boathouse. The murderer could even have 
stood at her elbow and she wouldn’t have known it. The 
thought made him feel sick. 

Porter agreed as to the way she had met her death, too. 
Practically instantly, unless both doctors were mistaken. 
There were several short thick planks of wood lying in a 
heap inside the boatshed door. The murderer had simply 
picked one up and waited, behind the door almost cer- 
tainly, listening. To footsteps coming down and the door 
creaking open. Before that he would have judged his dis- 
tance—Gilly could remember Don Awdrey earnestly ex- 
plaining that life to them was just a matter of judging dis- 
tances, and of feel. Well, whoever it had been had judged 
the distance to a nicety. He had hit out and Mrs. Harnett 
had fallen. To be struck again. 

He thought dispassionately, And he wouldn’t even be 
turned up by the sight of her lying there, legs asprawl, 
mouth agape, as he couldn’t see her. 

Or had he been able to see? Did Ferrer really have some- 
thing to do with it? 

He said in sudden anger, “Find out where Ferrer is. I 
don’t care what he’s doing, I want to see him. We'll go 
to him or he can come here. But find him.” 


They had to wait while the young doctor attended to a 
small boy’s badly cut knee. Ferrer made no protest at them 
being in the surgery. Only said, with a half mocking glance 
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at the two policemen, “They’re policemen, Tony. The one 
on the right is a detective,” and thus effectively turned the 
youngster’s attention from the stitches going into his 
knee. 

When the saucer-eyed and still silent boy had been sent 
on his way with a biscuit, a warning not to get into any 
more fights, and a pat on the head, Gavin Ferrer began 
swiftly to tidy away basins and instruments, not speaking 
or looking at the two silent men. Not until John Gilly said, 
“You’ve a good way with kids.” 

“T like them.” 

“Do you intend to specialise in children’s work?” 

“No.” He seemed about to say something more, then 
bit the words off unuttered. 

“You’ve a good record. Very good. Graduated with 
honours, didn’t you? And since then. . .” 

Gavin Ferrer flashed him a quick glance from under 
frowning dark brows, then shrugged, smiled faintly and 
said, “So you’ve been checking up.” 

““Everyone—the men you’ve worked with—speaks highly 
of you.” 

“Do I bow and say thank you?” 

“No—you just tell me what made you, a potentially 
brilliant surgeon, so I’m told, come to a place like Illoura 
where most surgical cases go to Sydney.” 

“T should have thought you’d have worked out the reason 
long ago. I came here because of Ruth Latimer.” 

“You could have helped her far more in a big city, 
surely. There must be hostels up there. Places where she 
could get work—until you two decided to marry. You are 
going to marry?” 

“To point out the obvious—that has nothing to do with 
you.” He had finished clearing away now and had dropped 
into the leather chair beside the ugly oak desk. “Ruth has 
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been so frustrated, so upset, by all that’s happened to her 
that to ask her to marry me before she was certain of her 
feelings would probably make her walk straight out of my 
life.” 

“She still isn’t sure of her own feelings ?” 

“No.”’ 

“And you didn’t think a big city could have helped her 
better than this place? Aren’t there more things there to 
entertain her, draw her out of herself?” 

“Films she can’t see? Books she can’t read? Sport she 
can’t view? All the normal life of a big city—and the things 
city people talk about when they meet. If you can’t discuss 
those things—give your opinions on them—you’re rather 
out of it.” 

“‘And what do people in Illoura discuss?” 

“Radio programmes. Work. New buildings going up. 
Plans for tourist development. Fishing. The new carpet 
Mrs. Jones had and the black eye Mr. Smith gave his wife 
on Saturday night. The church concert—a thousand small 
things that make up the rather closed circle of a small town. 
You can feel much more a part of a small place like this 
than you can in a city.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, but . . .” 

‘You didn’t come to discuss that. What, then?” 

“The fact that you were here, in Illoura, and at Haven- 
rest, on the nineteenth of August.” Now Gilly’s tone was 
formal, no longer relaxed and casual. “And that, according 
to information given us, you quarrelled quite violently with 
Mrs. Harnett.” 

“The information is incorrect. Oh—not that I meant I 
wasn’t here. That’s true enough. But quarrelling? No.” 

“She was heard—screeching, was the term used. And 
afterwards she was very upset.” 

Gavin looked away, towards the window. “Was she? She 
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certainly did raise her voice once or twice, but I wouldn’t 
have described is as screeching. In fact, if she had 
‘screeched’ I would have walked out and we'd have been no 
further.” 

“No further where?” 

“In a discussion of the future. I went down to ask her 
about Havenrest and see whether it would be possible to 
send Ruth there. I’d seen that advertisement in medical 
journals about the practice here and I thought if I came 
here, for a time, and had Ruth under my eye, the situation 
would be ideal. I came with high hopes but was dis- 
appointed as soon as I saw the place. That was what made 
her angry. I told her the place was . . . well you’ve seen it 
for yourself. It was depressing. It looked to me as though 
she had little sympathy or understanding for her guests. 
She pointed out, heatedly, that her guests couldn’t see it. 
She had something to say about things not showing the 
dirt, the fact that expenses were high and that she had her 
living to make. She had justice on her side of course. But I 
still had an unpleasant impression.” He hesitated, then went 
on, “Still she seemed sensible enough in other directions. 
I didn’t even mind her anger. That was reasonable if my 
suggestions weren’t correct—she’d naturally resent state- 
ments implying she didn’t do her best for the people under 
her care.” 

“Ruth Latimer didn’t come here until December,” Gilly 
pointed out. 

‘“‘No. She wasn’t ready to leave the training school. I 
wanted time to think the whole thing over anyway and to 
tackle Porter and see if I fitted in here. There was an offer 
of a partnership that I had to think about, but that fell 
through and I finally decided to bring Ruth here.” He gave 
a little gesture of dismissal, finality. 

“So there’s no truth in the idea that Mrs. Harnett dis- 
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liked you and kept you out of there and that you, for some 
reason, wanted to know what was going on there, so 
brought Ruth Latimer there, as your .. . ears.” 

Gavin’s blue eyes had narrowed. He asked coldly, “And 
who made that ridiculous suggestion ?” 

Gilly was formal again, “I’m afraid I cannot reveal the 
sources of information received.” 

“In other words, you twist what facts you like the way 
you like and hide behind ‘information received’. I don’t 
know what particular bee is biting you at the moment, but 
it’s stung you in the wrong place.” 


“Well?” Pitman asked as the police car swung away 
from the doctor’s house. 

“Well yourself?” 

“He gave what seemed a straight answer. And that 
Hoyer’d put a coat of varnish onto anything, if you ask 
me. Screeching he called it, but who’s to say it was?” 

“Who's to say it wasn’t? I still think there’s something 
wrong with him burying himself down here. He’s brilliant 
from the brief report we had. His work could take him to 
hospitals all over the world if he liked. Why isn’t he seeking 
some sort of help for the girl?” 

There was another report when they reached the police 
station. Another negative one. Another hospital stating they 
had no knowledge of the dead man. 

Pitman suggested, reading the report after Gilly had 
tossed it to him, “You know, I had a look at him in the 
mortuary and he could be a foreigner easily. That means 
he mightn’t have had treatment anywhere in this country 
at all. Hmmm?” 

Gilly shook his head. ‘““He’d never have passed Immigra- 
tion to get into the country. He might possibly have, with 
the disease arrested, if he had a family to look after him 
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and pay for any treatment he might need later on, but 
you’re not allowed to become a charge on the government, 
remember. And if he has a family where are they? No, he 
came out years ago, if he is a foreigner, before he first got 
TB—that means sometime, somewhere, we’re going to turn 
him up.” 

“You know, I was just thinking—what are you going to 
do about them? Up at Havenrest? Mrs. Harnett’s gone, 
and what’re they going to do without her? You might even 
have to let them go very soon—you can’t keep them there 
with no one to look after them.” 


It was Mrs. Ware who broached the subject that no one 
else seemed to have thought of, because when she spoke 
they were all instantly still, anxiously still. 

She said, into the quiet, tensely-quiet, room, ‘“‘What are 
we going to do? Now Mrs. Harnett isn’t here? I know she 
told us to go, but none of us have had time to do anything 
about it. What are we going to do till we can find some- 
where to go?” 

None of them seemed to want to be alone. Even Ruth 
had come downstairs again, shakily, feeling sick all over, 
glad they couldn’t see her face because it must, she was 
sure, be chalk white with fear. And Neville Oak was there, 
too, still huddled in his blanket in spite of the heat. 

Ruth knew about the blanket because Celia Clayt had 
officiously tried to take it from him with a sharp, ‘“‘A blan- 
ket! In this hot weather! I'll just take it away.” 

She hadn’t gained it though. He had said oddly, “No. I 
want it. I need it. I can’t see the sunshine and I can’t feel 
it either. I’m blind all through.” 

Someone had given a little gasp, and they had gone on 
sitting, silently, till Mrs. Ware asked, “What are we going 
to do?” 
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“Do?” Iris gave a little gasp. “Oh .. . I hadn’t thought! 
I hadn’t thought of that!’ 

Celia said sharply, “I’m here.” 

“But you don’t own the place, Miss Clayt,” Nance Ware 
pointed out tiredly. ““We don’t know who does.” 

Don broke in, “Some people in Sydney own it and Mrs. 
Harnett leased the place, so she told me.” 

Celia said eagerly, “Someone could take over the lease. 
Things could go on just the same. I could look after you 
all. Couldn’t I?” Her voice dropped down to that 
cushioned, coaxing note that so horribly reminded them of 
Mrs. Harnett. ‘““Things can be just the same.” 

Bruce gave a burst of laughter that finished in a harsh- 
voiced, ‘““That’s right. Just the same. One murder, two 
murders, three murders, four. Till we’re all gone like the 
ten little nigger boys! Why you stupid woman are you less 
able to see than me? It can’t be the same. Mrs. Harnett’s 
gone, and one of us’s a killer!” 

Don said angrily, “Dr. Ferrer might be.” 

Celia Clayt thrust, “Yes, there’s Dr. Ferrer.” 

Iris echoed, ‘“That’s it. Dr. Ferrer.” 

Nance Ware said shakily, “It could be Dr. Ferrer.” 

Neville shrilled into the moment of silence, “It was him. 
Dr. Ferrer.” : 

Ruth cried out. She stood up. And cried out again. Went 
on crying out, “It wasn’t! It wasn’t!” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


RuTH LOOKED very young in sleep, the curly red hair 
pressed back on the white pillow, the long, surprisingly dark 
lashes fanned out on her pale cheeks, her lips slightly 
parted. 

On one side of her bed stood Sergeants Gilly and Pit- 
man. On the other the grave-faced, tall figure of Gavin 
Ferrer. 

He was saying, an edge to his voice, “You can’t pos- 
sibly talk to her, and that’s all there is to it.” 

‘“‘What have you done to her?” Gilly’s gaze was still on 
the young, sleeping face. 

“Given her an injection to keep her quiet and sleeping 
till the hysteria dies down. This has happened before, you 
see. She was subject to fits of hysteria and frustration—try- 
ing to hit her head against a brick wall about describes it. 
All part of the frustration of not being able to see and live 
the sort of life she was used to. She was getting better 
but this. . .” He gave a little shrug. “The last few days 
haven’t been what you’d call conducive to peace of mind.” 

“When will she wake up?” 

“In the morning. But even then you can’t speak to her 
until I’m certain it will do her no harm. Another bout of 
hysteria and she might break down altogether.” 

“Has Porter seen her?” 
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“No. I’m her doctor.” 

The gaze of the two men met in a long stare. Both faces 
were expressionless. Then Gilly said, ““A second opinion 
will do no harm. [’ll get Porter to see her in the morning.” 


“Well, well, ’ere’s a go!” 

Gilly had pulled a face, then tossed the cigarette packet 
over to Pitman as he said, “Very convenient. Oh, I grant 
you the girl had hysterics—they all say she did—and it was 
natural enough with them all shouting at her that her boy 
friend had killed two people. But does hysteria call for 
knocking her right out? Right after we’d been having a 
chat with him and he must have known we'd question her 
—ask her if he’d been pumping her about things at Haven- 
rest—trying to see if there was any truth in Hoyer’s sug- 
gestion that she was put in there just to spy. Knocking her 
out would be a convenient way of keeping her quiet till 
he could have a private talk with her and tell her what to 
say. She loves him all right and I think she’d be putty in 
his hands.” 

He drew a long breath. “And that makes me think that 
Hoyer could be right about that August meeting. I want to 
know more about that.” 

“And where are you going to get the info?” 

Gilly was silent. At last he said, “Ill ask Sydney to get 
hold of the people at the training school where the girl 
went and see if anyone knows who told him about Haven- 
rest and when the subject was first mooted to the girl. 
And also if he talked of marrying her. It’s easy enough to 
see she loves him, but he reckons she doesn’t know her own 
mind. A man would say that if he had no intention of 
marrying the girl and was only using her for something. 

“And look here—” he lit another cigarette, leaning back 
in his chair, blowing smoke gently up at the ceiling where 
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a great brown moth was resting, wings closed, waiting for 
night. “No . . . wait.” He rocked slowly backwards and 
forwards on the back legs of the chair, then let it slide back 
into position with a little crack. “I was just thinking about 
that August visit. Did he ask his hospital for special time 
off to come here? If so, that would imply a sense of urgency 
about the visit. And people don’t go to hospital just be- 
cause they’re seriously ill. The dead man could have been 
an out-patient, a casualty at some time, at Ferrer’s hospi- 
talk oc 

He was speaking now in a low monotone, to himself. 
Then abruptly he crushed out the cigarette, snapped shut 
the folder on his desk and said, “You'll have to hold things 
here. I’m going up to Sydney. I may be just wasting time, 
but I have the feeling I’m wasting more here.” 


It was just after five when Gilly’s car turned into the 
press of city traffic. The offices were just closing and soon 
the shops would follow. The streets, when he entered the 
city proper, from the south, were a-bustle with last-minute 
shoppers and the home-going office workers; a-clatter with 
the shriek of tyres, the dull rumble of buses, the throb of a 
thousand voices thrown back from the hot bricks of build- 
ings, the whine of transistor radios hanging from youthful 
shoulders; and the cajolings of city barrow-men trying to 
sell the tired remnants of the day’s fruit and vegetables. 

Behind plate glass his eye caught the splash of pink and 
green dresses, the sparkle of crystal and jewellery, the bright 
yellows and blues of an escapist world pictured in a travel 
agency, the golden-pink mounds of peaches and the bright 
red of tomatoes and red peppers, jostling with the yellow- 
red of apples. With noses pressed to glass, girls in the blues 
and golds and greens and pink of summer loitered in a daze 
of wishful thinking, and beyond them a long blue tourist 
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coach fought for space beside a black-belching green city 
bus. 

Gilly sat patiently in his car in the press of traffic, content 
for the moment to let his eyes roam over a scene so different 
from that of the previous few days. Then abruptly his car 
was free and he glided smoothly towards the grey bridge 
road with the water below him crowded with white sails of 
little boats; with ferries and two black, puffing tugs taking 
an overseas liner slowly to the Heads. Down her sides the 
coloured streamers of farewell were still hanging, reflected 
in the water. 

Everything about him was colour and brightness and 
light. Behind him was darkness and shadows. Ahead of him 
. .. he refused to dwell on it as he turned the car into a 
side street and finally pulled up at the prison-like, grey 
building that housed the training school Ruth Latimer had 
attended. 

It was like a reversal of Havenrest, where the outside 
had been bright and the inside a reproach. Here the out- 
side was grey and prison-like and the inside a delight. 

The director, who gave his name as Kentish, was a tired, 
greying man, with one eye on the clock as he gestured his 
visitor to a chair. 

“Ruth Latimer?” His eyes lit up at the name. “Yes, I 
remember her well. Smoke?” He pushed a small red box 
across the shiny top of the desk. “How is she?” 

“Still blind, if that’s what you mean.” He saw the other 
man’s expression fall and asked, “Surprised ?” 

“No. I’m never surprised at anything. You can never 
tell with many of them. With most of course . . .” he gave 
a little gesture. “But with Miss Latimer there were a lot 
of factors that gave us great hope for her. We hoped .. .” 

Yess; 

“That she would marry. Happiness would help.” 
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“You’re talking about Dr. Ferrer?” 

eh epee = ha 

“He was in love with her?” 

Kentish hesitated, frowning, obviously puzzled at the 
turn of questions. At last he said, “I don’t know, but he 
was interested enough in her to take her away. And she— 
well I do know,” he suddenly smiled, “that some of my 
staff were hoping for an invitation to the wedding.” 

“You were pleased she was going to Havenrest ?” 

“T would have been pleased to see her go anywhere she 
could find a job and a home and affection. I know nothing 
about the place but Ferrer would know what he was 
doing.” 

“When did he first suggest she go to Havenrest? Do you 
know that?” 

“November. She discussed it with me then. She was 
frightened of taking a step into the unknown, and didn’t 
know if she could do the job. I made her see the only thing 
to do was to try. She was as capable as she ever would be 
in my opinion.” 

“November. Do you know when they first met?” 

Kentish was obviously deeply puzzled, but he answered 
readily enough, “September. The end of September, I 
think. Dr. Ferrer was brought here by one of our consult- 
ing doctors. I remember quite well that I was the one who 
introduced the doctor and Miss Latimer.” 

“Aren’t you mistaken? Wasn’t it August?” 

“Oh no.” He shook his greying head firmly. “It couldn’t 
have been. I was on vacation during August. No, it was 
September.” 

“You're sure they hadn’t met before your introduction ?” 

“IT doubt it. After the meeting Miss Latimer expressed 
some interest in him and asked one of the staff about him. 
That doesn’t sound as though they had met before.” 
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“No.” 

Gilly felt that he gained what he came for, but on the 
point of rising he asked, ““Do you always go to such trouble 
to have colour in a school like this?” 

The other man looked surprised, then laughed, but said 
quite soberly, “If someone told you you were living in a 
black room, how would you feel? Depressed, wouldn’t you? 
And if a yellow room? Quite different. It’s part of our 
therapy—giving them as much of a normal life as possible, 
if you understand. Colour is just as much necessary, per- 
haps more so, in a blind person’s life. Of course I’m speak- 
ing of those who have had sight—the ones we take here. 
They can draw a mental image of a place from description 
—get comfort from it as you and I do from seeing the 
thing.” 

“So you wouldn’t put a blind person in a place that was 
all brown and grey and fawn?” 

“Of course not !” 

“What would you think of a person who did use those 
colours throughout a place where blind people lived?” 

The director shook his head. “If they did that they 
wouldn’t understand blind people, or want to understand, 
and they wouldn’t take on the job of helping them.” 

“Unless they had to? That’s what I thought.” Looking 
into the surprised eyes he said gently, “That’s what Haven- 
rest is like,” and as he saw the surprise change to dismay, 
he added, ‘‘and Ferrer took Ruth Latimer to live there.” 


At Macquarie Hospital there was no colour—only an 
antiseptic, soulless white, but the doctor who saw Gilly was 
yet another tired-looking, greying man. 

And just as Kentish had brightened at a name, so did 
Dr. Loster. ‘““Gavin Ferrer—how is he?” he enquired. Then, 
“Tlloura? Never heard of it. But he’s turning the place 
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upside down, I expect. A first-class organiser and a brilliant 
surgeon—you don’t often get the two together you know.” 

“Tlloura is a small coastal town with no hospital of its 
own and very little for a doctor except mumps and mater- 
nity cases.” 

The other man stared at him. Then shrugged. Finally 
he asked bluntly, ‘““Why are you asking about him?” 

Gilly passed a photograph across the desk, “First of all 
—could you find out if that man was ever a patient here? 
Not only in hospital for some time, but an out-patient 
say ?”” 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. ‘“You’re asking a lot. 
I don’t remember him.” He flashed a sudden quick smile 
at the other man. “Mind you, show me a few scars and I 
could probably pinpoint the man who did the work and 
when it was done.” 

“He was consumptive.” 

“Ah, then you’ve come to the wrong place. We don’t 
take them.” 

“But he could have come here for something else?” 

“Of course, but—” 

“You can show that photograph around the hospital ?” 

The doctor looked at him thoughtfully, then said crisply, 
“Do you know what our turnover in nurses is? And medical 
staff? And patients? To put it bluntly we haven’t time to 
remember faces. It might seem soulless but we remember 
the job—an appendix, a gall-bladder—and so forth, but 
faces—” he shook his head. “Long term cases are different 
of course. TB would be long-term, but as I told you we 
don’t take them. Can’t you give me any idea why this man 
should have come here?” 

Se lea sorry.” 

“Then I’m sorry, too, because I doubt if we can help 
you there. I'll have the photograph handed round of course. 
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You'll have to wait a few days for an answer—some of 
our staff are off-duty naturally. Even then I wouldn’t have 
been in touch with past staff. Can you give me some idea 
of when he might have been here?” 

Gilly hesitated, then said at last, ““There’s a possibility it 
could have been in August. And I can tell you one thing— 
if he came here I think he was in touch with Dr. Ferrer 
in some way.” 

The doctor frowned. “Then hadn’t you better ask Ferrer 
himself about the man?” 

Gilly didn’t answer and the doctor’s face became closed, 
expressionless. He arched his fingers, waiting. 

Gilly asked, “Will you cast your mind back to August in 
any case? Ferrer was absent from here one day. I want to 
know if he asked for special leave. He would have to ask 
you, wouldn’t he?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t remember any occasion when he did.” 

“Tt was the nineteenth of August.” 

He saw the doctor’s eyes suddenly narrow. There was a 
brief hesitation before Loster said abruptly, “As a matter 
of fact I remember that he switched duty with another 
doctor that day and took night duty instead.” 

“He should have taken day duty?” 

“Yes.” He added quickly, “It’s not unusual for duty 
switching you know. One man might have had to be on for 
much longer than normal at one time. Then if he had some 
special work to do. . .” 

“Yes, I see. But why do you remember so well?” 

Again that brief hesitation before Loster said, “Just that 
we had a bit of trouble that day.” 

“What? Something to do with Ferrer?” 

“No,” but he no longer looked at ease. 

Gilly asked, “What happened ?” 

The doctor made a little gesture of exasperation. “A 
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patient committed suicide. But you’re surely not interested 
in”? 

“I’m interested in anything to do with Dr. Ferrer,” was 
the blunt retort. ‘“Was this patient one of Ferrer’s?”’ 

“Ferrer was house surgeon and was naturally interested 
in his case. Besides . . .” 

“Besides what >” Gilly pressed. 

Again came that little gesture of exasperation. “I can 
see you’re determined to hear all about it. I don’t know 
why, but still . . . I was going to say the old man was a mys- 
tery and hospitals don’t like mysteries. Ferrer spent what 
time he could probing things. That’s all.” 

“Tell me about it,” Gilly said softly, alertly. 

“We had the police,” was the resentful retort, “you must 
havesitiein:” 

“T’d like to hear it from you, if you don’t mind.” 

“T do mind, but you’ll have your way of course. To put 
it as shortly as possible—the police picked up an old chap 
in one of the parks. Lying on a bench. He was brought to 
us and examined and found to have a serious kidney com- 
plaint that needed immediate operative treatment. We told 
him that and he agreed to the operation and gave the name 
of Peter Davids, and an address at a small hotel. We col- 
lected his things for him and put him to bed. We asked 
for the address of his next-of-kin and he just smiled and 
said he didn’t have any. He refused to give any informa- 
tion about himself and said he was quite alone. He was _ . 
obviously Jewish and, we thought, a German. We had 
Rabbi Cohen visit him, but he got nowhere either. The old 
chap only asked if the money—two hundred pounds of it 
—we had found in his baggage would pay for the opera- 
tion.” 

“And he died?” Gilly asked into the sudden silence. 

“Committed suicide. T’o put things in their proper order 
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—the Rabbi visited him that afternoon and reported to 
Sister that Davids was depressed. She spoke to him and 
he asked the usual sort of questions as to whether the opera- 
tion was necessary. Nearly everyone asks the same thing.” 

“T know,” Gilly admitted with sudden feeling. 

The doctor chuckled, admitting, ‘Doctors aren’t immune 
from it either. Oh well—later a visitor came from some 
foreign club—Rabbi Cohen had told him about Davids and 
as he was a German Jew he thought a talk with the old 
chap would cheer him up. Sister was delighted and left 
them alone. Afterwards Davids seemed very excited about 
the operation, but Sister soothed him, told him it was defi- 
nitely necessary and finally he quietened. Sister is no fool,” 
he added sharply, “she would have summoned one of the 
medical staff if she had felt Davids was hysterical. She 
didn’t.” 

“But he killed himself.” 

Loster said grimly, “Cut his wrists, under the bedclothes 
and bled to death. Not nice. Night sister looked in once or 
twice but saw nothing wrong. Of course we got blamed. 
Not sufficient care, etc. etc., and not sufficient notice taken 
of a patient’s fears. We got off lightly really as he had no 
family to make a fuss. Still . . .” 

“T thought you always gave patients a dose of something 
the night before an operation ?” 

“We do. Davids had his tablet when the ward was 
settling down for the night. He must have been on the verge 
of sleep when he did it. I suppose he chose that time with 
the reflection he’d be asleep in a few moments anyway 
and would know nothing more.” 

There was a sudden air of sadness and depression in the 
little white-walled room. 

Gilly asked, “You never found out any more about him?” 

SoNO 
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“Can you give me a description of him?” 

“Yes, That’s one face I do remember,” Loster said 
wryly. “On the short side, very dark, white hair and lots 
of it, big nose, brown—practically black—eyes. In early 
seventies.” 

“Was there anything wrong with him besides this kidney 
disease ?” 

“Oh yes. A bit of arthritis. Mild heart trouble.” He 
moved uneasily. “But surely this is...” 

Gilly tapped the photograph, “He was a mystery too— 
still is. And he’s dead.” 
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GHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Lonc BEFORE reaching Illoura the road curved up far 
above the sea, going inwards, so that one could sit in a car 
and stare for miles down the coast where it was marked 
by dots and dashes and blurs and crescents of light, into 
the distance. 

Gilly halted the car there and leaned back in the seat, 
smoking, watching the rim of light on the dark horizon 
where the moon was giving a hint of rising. The stars were 
just beginning to show and a wind was coming in off the 
water. It would have been pleasant to sit there for an hour, 
or more, reflecting. But not when the reflections were as 
anxious, as harried, as Gilly’s. 

With a sigh he set the car in motion again and half 
an hour later walked into the police station at Illoura. 
Pitman was still there, with papers spread in front of 
him. 

He looked up, smiled a greeting and said, “Nobody 
knows him—still.” 

‘And now we have another one. Nobody knew anything 
about him either. He committed suicide—so they say. The 
night after Ferrer came down here to Havenrest and argued 
with Mrs. Harnett. He went back to the hospital and took 
night duty and in the night an old chap slashed his wrists. 
He’d had a sleeping pill too. Query—did he do it himself? 
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Or did Ferrer, looking in on him, as Night Sister called it 
to me, do it for him?” 

He pulled off his coat, loosened his tie and flopped into 
a chair, rolling up his sleeves while he told the sergeant the 
results of his visits. “Ferrer’s a liar all along the line,” he 
concluded. “‘He didn’t come here in August about the girl. 
But why did he bring her here? What was going on in 
Havenrest he wanted to keep an eye on?” 

He glared at the other man. “You tell me and [’Il tell 
you, but I'll tell you something that strikes me. This Peter 
Davids was going to have an operation and it’s surprising 
what people let out on the operating table, and later on 
when they’re kept under drugs. Then there’s the man who 
died here. He was unconscious, in need of an operation, too. 
He might have had something to say. So might Peter 
Davids. Two men, both needing an operation urgently, and 
both died. Before they could have it, and maybe talk about 
what they shouldn’t.” 

“Itd have to be a damn dangerous secret,” Pitman 
pointed out. 

“Who says it wasn’t? Looking at things that way, that 
crash on the head our man had might have been pure 
accident. If he waded ashore, say, his waders would be 
wet and he could quite possibly slip on that rock and fall. 
If someone was waiting in a boat for him...” 

“They wouldn’t know how badly he was hurt and they’d 
keep out of sight hoping the Latimer girl and Awdrey would 
go away without finding him.” 

“Yes, but they didn’t. He was carried inside.” 

“And found to be badly hurt and the ambulance man 
called to take him to hospital.” Pitman gave a soft little 
whistle. “So he had to be popped off,” he finished in- 
elegantly. 

“It fits, doesn’t it?” 
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“Yes, but what did he know?” After a moment he 
asked, “Got anything else?” 

“Just confirmation of one point—that Mrs. Harnett 
didn’t like the job she was doing. So why keep it on? Unless 
she had to, because someone had a hold on her.” 

“Ferrer again? And feared she was jibbing so he sent 
the Latimer girl into the place to repeat to him everything 
that went on? And then had to dispose of her?” When 
Gilly remained silent he asked lightly, “Me tell you and you 
tell me?” 

“No. Ferrer’s going to tell us both. I hope.” 


Iris Makin was dressing. With slow care and anxiety 
that made her fingers fumble with accustomed clasps and 
zippers, and the make-up that she usually managed to use 
fairly easily. Her hand shook so much that half way through 
the first attempt she had to cream her face clean again and 
start once more. 

But finally she was ready. She went out of her room, 
intending to ask Celia Clayt if she looked all right. But 
turning towards the stairs, she stopped. She turned again 
and went slowly down the corridor, till her hand went out 
and felt for door panels and the knob, turning it and 
pushing. 

She said, “Ruth?” in a soft little breathless whisper but 
there was no answer. 

She went slowly into the room, hands outstretched, stop- 
ping when they touched the bedpost. Then she felt her way 
round to the head of the bed. She stretched out her hand 
again and felt Ruth’s cheek. Surprisingly cold, so that Iris 
gave a little gasp. 

She said again, “Ruth?” 

“What is it you want?” 

She gave a little scream, darting backwards and instantly 
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a hard hand held her and the doctor’s voice warned, 
“There’s a chair just behind you. Stop still.” 

“Oh—how you frightened me!” She began shrinking 
away from the warning hand and it dropped away. 

“What do you want?” the doctor asked her. 

“T ...I wanted to speak to Ruth.” 

“Well you can’t. She’s asleep. She won’t wake up till 


morning.” 

“She . . . she was so frightened.” There was no answer. 
She said after a moment of hesitation, “I was ashamed 
afterwards. I wanted her to know that . .. oh well, it 


doesn’t matter.” In a lighter, eager voice she asked, “Do I 
look all right ?” 

“Charming. Quite charming.” 

Her head went up. There was a wide smile parting her 
crimson lips. She said, “Oh, thank you,” and started eagerly 
towards the door as though everything, all panic and fear 
and her need to talk to the sleeping girl were gone. 

She heard George’s voice as she ran down. So she didn’t 
bother looking for Celia. Now she knew she looked charm- 
ing—she laughed at the remembrance—everything was all 
right. George’s voice was fading; was saying, ““Righty-oh. 
Tl wait in here,” and a door opened. That meant Mrs. 
Harnett’s sitting-room where they were allowed to enter- 
tain visitors. 

Iris went down eagerly, but carefully, because to slip 
and have to be picked up with George watching could be 
horrible. She went to the door and opened it, standing 
there to smile and say, “George? I. . .” 

“Good lord!” A hand dragged her in and the door 
slammed. “What do you think you are? A clown? If you 
can’t use that stuff properly why the hell don’t you give it 
up? Look at you!” then the voice stopped. 

“T .. .” Her hands went out, gropingly. “Why, what’s 
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the matter?” Her voice rose up and up, “What’s the matter 
with my face?” 

“Oh .. . well you might as well know, I suppose. Your 
cheeks look like a couple of beetroots—what on earth did 
you put that stuff on with? And your lipstick’s all hay- 
wire and...” 

“Don’t!” It was a breathless, gasping little whisper. 

The beast! she thought. Telling me I looked lovely ! The 
beast! That’s what he is! A beast and a — she started 
shaking. 

And then suddenly she knew she had to say it. The ques- 
tion that had nagged at her heart and mind ever since 
Ruth had said that awful thing to her. She asked, des- 
perate hands outstretched to him, ‘‘George, will you take 
me away? As soon as the police agree to it? And marry me 
straight away? In a registry office—that’ll be quicker, 


won't it? And we'll set up house in a little flat and...” 
There was silence. She said at last, ““You won’t, will 
you?” 


“How could I? You have to have such a lot of care,” his 
voice was ragged. “You want to keep on with your lessons 
and I’ll be building money up all the time and then. . .” 

She asked, “Are you going to marry me next week? Go 
on. Answer me!” 


She went back upstairs softly, almost creeping, feeling 
her way to the door and throwing it open. She said, “You 
lied to me! You thought I was funny, didn’t you? All 
dressed up, with a clown’s face! And you sent me down 
for George to laugh at me! Oh.. .” 

She stopped, because he was laughing at her. It was 
horrible. 

She said, in a sick shock, “You must hate me!” 
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Ruth stirred drowsily. Someone was shaking her and 
she didn’t want to be shaken. It was bringing her back from 
a merciful blanketing of thought and with the turning back 
of the blanket she could feel cold fear prickling at her body 
again. 

“Ruth! Ruth!” 

Someone was calling her softly, but steadily. They 
weren’t going to let her drift back into comforting peace. 
They kept on softly calling and shaking her. 

She said irritably, hating the voice and the shaking hand, 
“Please go away.” 

“No! Ruth! Ruth! Answer me, Ruth!” 

“What is it?” 

“What did you hear, Ruth? Ruth! Ruth! What did you 
hear, Ruth?” 

“Hear?” she cried drowsily, hating the voice. 

“What did you hear in the boathouse, Ruth? Ruth! 
Ruth! What did you hear...” 

“Don’t. I didn’t hear anything. Go away.” 

“Answer me, then. You heard something. Didn’t you, 
Ruth? Ruth! You heard something, didn’t you?” 

“No 1? 

Resentfully she was becoming more and more conscious 
of the voice, of the bed, of the touching hand, of the dark- 
ness about her. And then suddenly she knew she was alone 
again. 

It was that fact that brought her more closely still to the 
dividing edge between consciousness and half-consciousness. 
Aloneness left her, swaying between one and the other, but 
then there was only absolute drowsiness, closing over her, 
numbing her. She went on the tide, gratefully. 


The two doctors met on the threshold of Ruth’s room, 
and eyed one another stolidly for a moment. Then Dr. 
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Porter said, ‘““That policeman—Shorthand or whatever his 
name is—” 

“Pitman,” Gavin said unsmilingly. 

“Told me to come up and look at Miss Latimer. What 
happened to her?” 

“Hysteria. I don’t like it. She’s on the verge of a break- 
down. If they harass her any more she might crack. I want 
to keep her sleeping.” 

“And you want me to play along with you?” The two 
of them had gone into the room to stand beside the bed. 
sone "seems 257." 

“You didn’t see her before I gave her the injection. She 
mustn’t be harassed any more.” 

Porter turned on his heel. He said curtly, “I'll see her 
in the morning,” then turned back to ask, “What'd you 
give her?” Told, he nodded, “She won’t wake till then.” 

Gavin Ferrer was left to stand, frowning, looking down 
at the sleeping girl. 


Gilly came in with Pitman through the back door, to find 
Miss Clayt and Don Awdrey together in the kitchen, seated 
at the table, the young man with his chin propped on his 
hands, while Celia read to him from the letter held closely 
to her little apple-withered face. 

They both jerked round as the policemen came in and 
Celia said in her sharp little voice, “Again!” and “It’s the 
police, Don.” She shuffled the papers in front of her irrit- 
ably and said, “Do you want us? I was reading a letter to 
Don from one of his pen friends.” 

“No. I don’t want you. I was told Dr. Ferrer was 
hére.”’ 

Her face closed into a tight little mask. “Upstairs. Look- 
ing at Ruth Latimer.” 

She didn’t speak again as they went out. They were al- 
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most up to the top of the stairs when a faint murmur of 
voices began again in the kitchen. And almost immediately, 
going into Ruth’s room, they lost the murmur with the clos- 
ing of the door behind them. 

Gavin got up from his chair beside the bed. He said 
coldly, “I told you before that she wouldn’t wake till morn- 
ing.” 

“Have you been making sure of that ?” Gilly asked dryly. 

“T’ve been checking on her, that’s all. And you can’t 
possibly talk to her.” 

“I don’t want to. Will we disturb her if we talk 
here ?” 

“No.” 

He watched silently, motionless, while the two men 
pulled up chairs and sat down. Then he sat on the edge of 
the girl’s bed, waiting, surveying them coolly. 

Gilly began without preamble, “You’ve told me a tissue 
of lies and wasted a great deal of my time while I proved 
you did lie. You didn’t meet Ruth Latimer until September, 
so you didn’t come here in August to talk of her to Mrs. 
Harnett. Was your visit here something to do with Peter 
Davids—the so-called Peter Davids?” 

Gavin’s face slowly darkened. Then he admitted, “Yes.” 

“Now you’ve told that much, perhaps you’ll tell me the 
truth,” Gilly snapped. “And why you lied.” 

The young doctor’s head jerked up. He said shortly, “I 
was thinking of Ruth. Frightened for her.” 

“Why ?” 

“But can’t you... Pll begin at the beginning and then 
you'll see why I kept silent.” 

“The beginning is this Peter Davids?” 

The young doctor’s face darkened again at the note of 
disbelief in the detective’s voice, but he said steadily enough, 
“Yes.” He threw a quick glance at Ruth, gently smoothed 
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the sheet near her chin and went on, “I saw him first when 
the police brought him into casualty with the statement he 
had been found unconscious on a park bench. Usually the 
old men so brought in are knocked out from a horrible com- 
bination of metho, wine and other things, but this chap 
wasn’t. We found he had a serious kidney condition.” 

He fell into silence for a moment then, after another 
quick glance at the sleeping girl he went on in a lowered 
voice, “When he came round he gave the name of Peter 
Davids, which was obviously not his own. He spoke quite 
fair English, but with a very thick accent. He would give us 
no information except the fact that he had a son. He had 
a photo of the man and a girl in his baggage. The girl was 
his daughter-in-law, so he told me, but when J asked about 
them he would only say they weren’t in this country. He 
gave me the impression that he was no longer in touch with 
them. 

“We told him an operation was a necessity if he wasn’t 
to die and he agreed to it. I want you to understand that 
he wasn’t scared, any more so than anyone is at such times, 
of the thought of it. All he was worried about was whether 
the money he had would pay for it. I did my best to find 
out where his son was but it was no good. The old man 
wouldn’t talk—except in his sleep.” 

He met Gilly’s suddenly alert gaze and went on steadily, 
“He talked a fair amount in what I thought was German, 
but he often mumbled something about Havenrest. I'd 
never heard of the place, but it sounded like a home where 
old people wait for the end. When I asked the next morning 
if he had lived there he was frightened. He protested he . 
had never heard such a name. I thought that someone there 
knew him and would know how we could get in touch with 
the son. A lot of these old people you know dread having 
their families know they’re in trouble and in need of help. 
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But after the operation he would need a lot of nursing and 
if the son and his family could come here it would solve a 
lot of difficulties that I could see lay ahead of him. 

“I made inquiries and learned Havenrest was in Illoura 
—the only place I could find of that name. When I arrived 
and found it was a hostel for blind people and that Mrs. 
Harnett didn’t know his name I thought I was on the wrong 
track. I’d wangled a switch of duty so I could come straight 
down and try to get hold of the son. 

“T thought she might know him, however, under another 
name, so I described him. I give you my word she nearly 
passed out there and then. And immediately she threw a 
quite astonishing scene. She ranted—there’s no other word 
for it—about me accusing her of turning out an old man 
to die and more on the same subject. I thought she was just 
trying to get me to lose my temper and walk out. Anyway 
I finally went. There was nothing else to do. 

“When I came on duty at the hospital that night Sister 
told me Davids had had a visitor, sent by Rabbi Cohen 
who had been visiting Davids, as the old chap was Jewish. 
Sister also told me Davids had been asking if the operation 
could be postponed. She had told him it was urgent and 
there couldn’t be a delay. I want you to understand some- 
thing else—Sister has been nursing for forty years. She has 
a good insight into how patients are feeling. She didn’t 
think Davids was hysterical. Once she had told him the 
operation was urgent, imperative, to save his life, he seemed 
quite resigned. 

“Yet in the night he slashed his wrists and died. 

“We were all shocked, but it was put down to one of 
those unexpected things that do happen in our work. But I 
didn’t believe it.” 

“That he killed himself?” 

“Oh yes, I believe that, all right. He definitely slashed 
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his wrists. But it wasn’t nerves—the sort of thing it was 
put down to. 

“The more I thought about it the odder it seemed. If 
he’d wanted to die he had only to refuse the operation. And 
there was a. . . dignity . . . to the old chap that I can’t 
expect you to understand. He wasn’t a coward. I’m certain 
of that. Or a man driven to hysteria by shadowy fears. 

“Something had happened, I was sure, that last day, to 
make him feel death was the only way out of something— 
and death that night, too. So I tried to find out what had 
happened out of the ordinary. The only thing I could get 
hold of was that Davids had had a visitor. I found out the 
name of the visitor—Gurdhund—and saw him, and I 
found out that Rabbi Cohen definitely hadn’t sent him. 
Gurdhund claimed he had heard Davids mentioned in the 
club to which he belonged, and it was true enough Cohen 
had mentioned him to one or two men, though the thing 
wasn’t generally known. Gurdhund claimed he had decided 
to do a good turn—he looked as much the type who would 
do a good turn as Hitler did.” 

“Looks are nothing to go by,” Gilly ventured mildly. 

“No. Still... I didn’t like the man. He put my back up. 
He said he had only spoken to Davids of places in Ger- 
many, but I couldn’t believe it. There was Mrs. Harnett’s 
behaviour too, and that visitor had turned up within a few 
hours of me seeing Mrs. Harnett. The more I thought of it 
the more I believed that my visit to Mrs. Harnett had 
caused the old man’s death. No, don’t interrupt,” he waved 
Pitman to silence. ‘““Now I’ve started I want to get it over. 
I thought Mrs. Harnett had panicked and rung someone 
who had promptly gone to see Davids and had said enough 
to him to make him kill himself.” 

In spite of the doctor’s previous protest Gilly broke in 
to say, “And what could he possibly have said ?” 
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“That’s what puzzled me. Still does. But I think it was 
something like this—Gurdhund told him that he had talked 
in his sleep, and told him he might talk a lot more on the 
operating table. And Davids couldn’t afford, for some 
reason I can’t begin to fathom, to talk. He tried to put off 
the operation and learned he would die if he didn’t have it.” 

“And death was preferable to talking?” Gilly said 
quietly. ““Doesn’t that seem rather implausible ?” 

“In a way. Yet what other explanation was there? There 
was Mrs. Harnett’s odd behaviour—and that smirking 
Gurdhund and that dignity and gentleness of Davids. I 
thought .. .” he hesitated, then went on, “it could have 
something to do with the son. Odd things have happened 
to people in countries overseas when their relatives here 
have talked. Haven’t they ?” 

“Yes, I agree with you there. Well go on. What hap- 
pened ?” 

“And why didn’t you go to the police?” Pitman asked. 

“What could I have said?” was the impatient question. 
“A lot of might-have-been, could-have-beens, and possibles. 
They’d have laughed at me. Just the same I mightn’t have 
done anything, but a partnership I was offered fell through 
and straight afterwards I saw that advertisement of Porter’s. 
I thought it was a chance to have a closer look at Mrs. 
Harnett and Havenrest, but she wasn’t having anything to 
do with me. And I know for a certainty that she has been 
hinting round the district that I’m no good—someone has, 
anyway, and few people will bother with me. They ask for 
Dr. Porter. Why try to drive me out if she wasn’t afraid of 
me being here? 

“So I went back to Sydney.” 

“And brought Ruth Latimer here.” Gilly added, “And 
used her.” 

Gavin flushed. “Yes, I admit that.” 
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“So you didn’t love her.” 

“Not then. I do now. I’d only met her once, but she’d 
impressed herself on me enough for me to remember her. 
I admit I used her, quite coldly and deliberately. I went 
back to Sydney, on some excuse to Porter, and took her 
out, told her of Havenrest, persuaded her to come. I didn’t 
think it would do her a scrap of harm and might do her 
good as she’d be earning money and standing on her own 
feet. And I hoped to find out, through her, if there was 
anything odd going on up there.” 

“And what did you find out?” 

“So little it was worthless from the point of view of find- 
ing out more about Davids. But I found out, without her 
even telling me, that there was something very odd up 
there. It was uncanny you know—in a few short weeks she 
lost every scrap of confidence she’d gained. She stumbled 
and fumbled, became as nervous as she’d been before the 
training school had straightened her out a bit. I thought 
that Mrs. Harnett knew why I had put her there, and was 
getting rid of her by breaking her. Or . . .” he broke off, 
then went on rapidly, “The worst part of it was that Id 
fallen in love with her. Ruth’s welfare was suddenly a whole 
damn sight more important to me than finding out Peter 
Davids’ real name or anything else. 

“JT couldn’t just take her away, without someone to take 
her to. My people are holidaying overseas, but will be back 
in a couple of weeks. I decided, hard as it was, to wait till 
they came back and then take Ruth to them. But then that 
man died.” 

“And what did you think then?” 

“That someone couldn’t afford to have him talk either.” 
He looked down at his hands and then said, “You see, if 
he was operated on, urgently, I would have probably— 
almost certainly—have done the job.” 
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He threw a quick glance at them, then went on, “That 
was after Porter had confirmed he’d been killed, of course. 
I was trying to decide how to explain about Davids to you 
when they threw that accusation at me and I realised how 
things were going to look. I could have killed Davids, and 
I could have killed this man and I was down there in the 
inlet that afternoon. Frankly I wasn’t so much scared of 
my own skin as I was of arrest and of leaving Ruth here 
alone in this hell hole. That’s why [ve kept silent all 
along.” 

“What do you think’s going to happen to her?” 

“How should I know? But look at it—I encouraged 
Ruth, and I admit it, to snoop by asking her everything, 
_ endless questions, about everyone here. She was constantly 
trying to have new stories about them to tell me. And now 
I’m frightened—what if she heard something she wasn’t 
meant to hear? And remembers it? At the wrong time?” 

When neither of them said anything he went on, almost 
angrily, “I hoped too that if I said nothing you wouldn’t 
get onto the Davids business—things would quieten and 
you would allow Ruth to go. All I could think of was pro- 
tecting her and getting her away. If I spoke out it might 
lead to blowing the lid off whatever is wrong. Two people 
have been killed and one has to be driven to his death if 
I’m right. What chance do you think Ruth would stand if 
she got in the way?” 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


“AND HE’s right you know,” Pitman stretched out his legs 
and regarded the toes of his brown boots with a jaundiced 
eye. “If she ever heard something and comes up with it she 
won’t stand a chance if X gets her alone.” 

“You think he’s telling the truth then?” 

Pitman groaned. “All those words—amillions and mil- 
lions! Don’t tell me we’ve got to sift them and look at them 
crossways ?”’ 

“They could be truth, or truth mixed with something 
else. And he’s paved the way, if he’s at the back of all this, 
to getting rid of the girl.” 

At the other man’s startled exclamation he went on, 
““Hasn’t he? He’s impressed us with the fact that he’s terri- 
fied she might have learnt something unknowingly. What 
happens if tomorrow we find she’s dead? ‘What did I tell 
you?’ he cries. ‘She knew something though she wasn’t 
aware of it, but X couldn’t risk her bringing it out to the 
light of day.’ What if she knows too much about hzs actions 
for comfort ?” 

“What about his idea this son of Davids’ could have 
caused the old man to prefer death to speaking out ?” 

“Tt’s possible. Everything he says is possible. But is it 
true? He talks about Davids’ dignity and a lot more. We 
only have his word for it. Davids could have been the big- 
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gest crook unhung and it was fear of being hung that made 
him take that way. And looking at it in another way, it 
could have been fear of Ferrer hanging that made him put 
Davids away.” 

Pitman objected, ‘““They don’t hang you in this state any 
more. We're all civilised and pansy-pants. The worst would 
be prison and prison might be a lot more comfortable for 
an old chap than a park bench or some second-rate 
hotel.” 

“He was a foreigner remember. And some of them have 
a holy terror of any sort of prison, or police.” ‘Then he gave 
a little snap of his fingers. “A park bench! No bank 
account, but a couple of hundred in his baggage and he 
can’t have expected more, because he was worried as to 
whether the money would cover the operation. He was in 
his seventies, and he wasn’t getting the old-age pension 
either or he would have handed in his book. That means 
either he wasn’t eligible for naturalisation, or else he wasn’t 
game to apply for the pension .. .” 

“Because he’d have to give his real name and back- 
ground and he was hiding out!” Pitman blurted out. “He 
sounds like a crook.” 

Gilly only frowned, then asked curtly, “Did the reports 
come on these people? I asked Sydney to check up on their 
backgrounds.” 

“Oh yes, they came. Nothing to them. Mrs. Harnett was 
manageress of some guest house before she came here. 
Nothing known against her. Or the others, come to that. 
Oak was a schoolmaster and was actually teaching in Iloura 
four years ago.” He noticed the other man’s alert gaze but 
shook his head, “Mrs. Harnett wasn’t here then. She came 
three years back. Awdrey was living privately with an old 
couple—both dead now. Hoyer was a football star. He was 
in debt when he was injured and went blind but that doesn’t 
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mean much. Iris Makin is an orphan and there’s never 
been a word uttered against her. Mrs. Ware is highly spoken 
of in the place where she used to live. Celia Clayt has been 
in one hostel after another. Nothing against her except 
bossiness.” 

“Anything said about the reason Mrs. Harnett came here 
to start this sort of hostel? Any connection with blind people 
before?” 

“Apparently not, or they’d have said.” Pitman was ruff- 
ling through the mass of papers that had gradually grown 
since the case had begun. ‘“‘Looks as though she just gave 
notice and took the lease of this building and that was 
that.” 

“Who owns the building ?” 

“Wait on... oh Estate Investments. They own quite a 
bit of property.” 

“Have Sydney find out the particulars of the lease—if 
anything is known about who told her of the house, and 
how she paid—weekly or in a lump sum.” 

“You think someone set her up here?” 

“T think it’s pretty certain. She didn’t like the work, but 
she did it just the same. And that smacks of someone else 
at the tiller running the ship. Which reminds me, any- 
thing from that cargo boat and that yacht?” 

“They don’t know anything.” Pitman suddenly grinned. 
“Just like us.” 


Ruth woke with the drowsy conviction that someone was 
in the room with her. She called urgently, remembrance 
swelling in her of that prodding, probing voice in the midst 
of her drowsiness before, “Who is it ?” 

“Don. Are you better, Ruth?” 

“Yes.” But she was lying. She didn’t feel better. She felt 
worse. Had the voice last night been a dream? And other 
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voices, hardly heard at all, speaking close to her? She asked, 
“What time is it?” 

“Only half-past seven. In the morning,” he added, be- 
cause to both of them there was merging of evening into 
morning and morning into evening, so that one was never 
separated from the other except in words. Don went on, 
when she didn’t say anything, “Ruth, I’m sorry—about yes- 
terday. We all lost our heads and said a lot of things that 
should never have been said to you.” 

The faint comfort that the words had begun to stir in her 
abruptly died away. She said harshly, accusingly, “Not said 
to me? But said among yourselves?” 

“T didn’t say that,” he protested instantly. 

“No, you didn’t say it, but that’s what you meant. Your 
tongue slipped, Don, and you said too much. You admitted 
that you’re all thinking that Gavin is responsible for every- 
thing that’s happened !” 

There was silence and she couldn’t stand silence. She said 
desperately, “Don!” and stopped, then spoke again, de- 
manding, “What are you doing here so early?” 

“Just seeing you were all right. ?ve been here most of 
the night, right beside you.” 

Gratitude gave place to wonder. “All night ?”’ she echoed. 

“JT thought you might wake and be frightened, and the 
others were all so busy squabbling I think they’d forgotten 
you were here alone.” 

“Squabbling?” she echoed in swift distaste. 

“Yes, round and round and it’s all so foolish,” he told 
her impatiently. “Bruce was quite right when he said we 
couldn’t plan the future, but just the same he talked as much 
as any of us last night. They’ve decided Miss Clayt is to 
find out who owns this place—it’s only on lease—and see 
if she can’t take over the lease and... .” 

Ruth felt appalled shrinking all through her. She whis- 
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pered, sickened at the thought of it, “And are you going to 
stay? Stay here for the rest of your lives? Hear her call, 
‘Meat at twelve o’clock everyone’ in place of Mrs. Har- 
nett?” 

“Does she have to do that? If I stay I’m going to have a 
hand in running this place,” he told her harshly. “Miss 
Clayt could alter things. She’s been blind herself. She ought 
to know... .” 

She said with conviction, “Alter things—then you’ve 
seen, too, that there was something wrong here? The whole 
place was wrong! And if you saw that why didn’t you go 
away, Don? You’ve been here longer than any of us.” 

“That’s right, but it wasn’t like .. . it has been these last 
couple of months . . . nothing like it. I thought she was 
just fussy, but she let me do what I liked you know and it 
seemed as good a place as any to stay. And then the work 
was something I liked and the pay was fine. And then—it 
all altered. She did, too. She got edgy.” 

“When was this?” 

He hesitated, then said slowly, “About six months ago.” 

Six months, she thought in dismay. Six months would 
take them back to August. When Gavin had been here. 

She asked, ‘You mean, don’t you, that things changed 
after Gavin Ferrer had first come here? Don’t you?” 

“No. I didn’t know he had been here or anything about 
that quarrel Bruce states the doctor had with Mrs. Har- 
nett. I can’t pinpoint the exact time things did change, but 
they definitely did. Mrs. Harnett got edgy, as I said.” He 
added quickly, ‘‘and if you want to connect up events, Miss 
Clayt says she regained her sight about six months ago.” 

That was true, she remembered, but what would that 
have to do with Mrs. Harnett’s altered manner? Her head 
was beginning to throb violently and impatiently, even 
angrily; she demanded, “Go on. How did things alter? Tell 
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me everything that happened after August. Tell me. . .” 

“But nothing happened. It was just that Mrs. Harnett 
got edgy and everyone else seemed to follow suit. And then 
you came and—” 

“Go on!” 

“Ruth, what went wrong with you?” he asked rapidly. 
“You seemed happy when you first came and then suddenly 
you weren’t happy any more and you seemed .. . lost. Per- 
haps that’s not the right word for it, but—” 

“It is. I was lost. Completely lost. I hated this place and 
I knew Mrs. Harnett didn’t like me. I got the feeling every- 
thing she said to me was double-edged and she kept follow- 
ing me around, creeping after me and suddenly speaking 
behind me. It got on my nerves so much I kept listening 
for her and forgetting to count paces and be careful what I 
was doing. I started to stumble, and then you all started 
fussing, running after me, telling me to be careful,” she 
finished resentfully. Resenunent became suddenly a shield 
against the truth—that her stumblings must have been 
painful to them, as theirs were to her. Resentment went on 
growing, making her strike out at him at last with an im- 
patient, angry, “And now you think I need to be watched. 
Don’t you? Did you think that if you didn’t stay here all 
night with me that I might get up and go wandering and 
crash down the stairs because you weren’t there to remind 
me to be careful? Did you—” 

“T stayed with you because I was afraid,” he said, biting 
off the last word as though there was something more he 
had meant to say, but wasn’t going to now. 

She had to know what it was. She pressed in that same 
angry voice. “Afraid I would fall down the stairs?” 

“No. I was afraid someone might .. . come in here... in 
the night,” he said slowly. 

She began to speak and stopped, remembering that hor- 
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rible, probing, whispering voice in the night. She asked, 
fear sweeping away resentment, “What do you mean?” 

“That you might know too much,” he said it in a rush 
as though he hated the words but felt it best to say them. 

“But I don’t know anything !” she cried, that whispering, 
probing, hateful voice seeming to be back in the room with 
her asking what she had heard. “I’ve never heard any- 
thing!” she cried. 

His voice had altered to sharpness, ““Why did you add 
that? About hearing anything? Ruth...” 

“Someone asked me. They kept shaking me and asking 
over and over again what I’d heard, but it’s no use asking 
me when it was or who it was or. . . it was just a voice. I 
was resenting it, hating it, terribly. And then it went away.” 
After a moment of thought she demanded, “But why did 
you think I might know too much? Why did you stay here 
all night? Don, you’ve got to tell me what you know,” she 
pleaded in desperation. “Something’s happened to make 
you think I needed watching. Did you hear that person 
come in here last night and whisper at me like that ?” 

“No. If ’'d known .. .” he broke off, then said, ‘“‘It must 
have been before everyone settled down for the night. Be- 
cause afterwards I came in here and I haven’t slept. I didn’t 
want to,” he added hastily, “I wasn’t sleepy.” 

She didn’t comment, though she knew she should say _ 
something, express some gratitude, tell him she knew he was 
lying—that he had needed sleep as much as anyone. Yet 
he had stayed, unsleeping, beside her. And that meant a 
terrible fear in him. For herself. 

Don was going on, “Dr. Porter was here with me. The 
police must have given him a key,” he sounded half resent- 
ful, ‘‘and he frightened the wits out of me sneaking in. He 
nearly collected a chair on his bald spot,” he added, half 
laughing now, but sobered again to go on, “He said he 
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wanted to keep an eye on you and I could go, but I knew 
the old fool would never stay awake. He was asleep in no 
time. Oh, he kept jerking awake, but then he’d go off. A fat 
lot of good he was!” he finished violently. 

“The police gave him a key,” she whispered. “So they 
thought, too, that I needed watching.” Fear was a mon- 
strous thing. It was growing and growing inside her and 
taking complete possession of her, body and mind. She 
asked harshly, “Why didn’t they send Gavin? He’s my 
doctor, not Dr. Porter. Why didn’t they send Gavin? And 
he’s younger. He would have stayed awake. Why didn’t 
they send Gavin?” 

He didn’t answer and her hand went out, searching and 
catching his arm, shaking him violently, “Something else 
has happened, hasn’t it? Where’s Gavin now? Where .. .” 

“T don’t know where he is.”” His hand covered her clutch- 
ing, shaking one and kept it still. 

“But something else has happened,” she said with con- 
viction. “And you know about it. That’s why you crept in 
here and stayed with me. What did you expect to happen?” 

“T thought you might know too much,” he repeated this 
statement of a few minutes before. 

“But why? What on earth could I know?” 

“Something you don’t realise could be dangerous. Some- 
thing you overheard at some time, when you were snoop- 
ing on us all here on Ferrer’s orders and...” 

She drew back sharply, dragging her hand away. 

“Snooping ...oh I didn’t...” 

He said, harshly now, his voice strained and tight and 
almost angry in its tightness, “Ruth, you’ve got to know, 
however much it hurts. The police came again last night 
when Ferrer was still here upstairs in this room—later he 
went away with them. No, I don’t know where!” he added 
as she made a little movement. “I was in the kitchen with 
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Miss Clayt when they came and asked for him. I followed 
them up. And I listened. He admitted, Ruth, that he used 
you to spy on us all—he said—coldly and deliberately— 
they were the words he used, ‘I used her coldly and deli- 
berately,’ was what he said to them.” 

Coldly . . . the word echoed the ice in her heart as she 
lay there, propped on the pillows. 

Then Don went on in that same strained voice, “‘After- 
wards he claimed—he said—he’d grown to love you. But 
he put you here to learn what he could about Mrs. Harnett, 
and he said at the end—” 

“Why ?” she broke in. “What did he want to know?” 

“TI lost a lot of the beginning,” he told her, “but there 
was a man called Davies or something. . .” 

“Davids,” she amended. ‘Peter Davids.” 

“So you know!” 

“Only that he died—of some kidney disease.” 

“But he didn’t, Ruth. His wrists were cut. In the hospital 
where Ferrer was.” 

One more lie, she thought painfully. One more lie to be 
chalked up against Gavin. Why hadn’t he told her the 
truth, unless there was desperate need to hide it. She didn’t 
say anything and Don went on quickly, “He was saying he 
kept quiet because he was afraid if it came out he might 
be arrested. There was some mystery or other about this 
Davids. His voice kept rising and falling and I lost a lot of 
oa 

“But you heard enough to think I was in danger.” 

“Yes. Ferrer said at the end that he was frightened his 
use of you to snoop round the place might have put you in 
serious danger, because something here was badly wrong 
as we all knew.” 

“But he didn’t stay with me. The police sent Dr. Porter. 
Why?” 
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Don wasn’t going to answer. He started babbling of 
being afraid for her and knowing that the police had taken 
Gavin away—he was talking a lot of words and believing 
none of them. He could see, as she did, that if Gavin had 
used her, it might have been in some way quite different 
from the truth. She might be in danger, but the danger 
could be from Gavin himself. 


She had protested that the last person she wanted was 
Celia Clayt, but Celia came just the same. Ruth said curtly, 
“T’m not helpless. Just tired and headachy.” She couldn’t 
possibly, not in a hundred years of effort, erase her 
memory of yesterday and herself grovelling on the floor, 
and Celia’s laughter. As memory welled back, bitter and 
scorching, she moved still further away from the hands that 
were smoothing the bed’s coverlet. 

She said, almost shrilly, “T’ll get up.” 

“Later. After breakfast,” was the cushioned, coaxing 
answer that was so horribly like Mrs. Harnett’s. 

“T don’t want breakfast !” 

“Then how about another sleep?” 

Suddenly furious, Ruth thrust at her, “I hear you have 
it all planned—that you’re going to take over Havenrest 
and run it.” 

“Did Don tell you that? Well, of course we can’t decide 
anything yet, but surely as the people who own this place 
leased it once, they’d lease it to me. Such a worthwhile 
lease, too.” 

Ruth burst into shrill laughter. ““You know Mrs. Harnett 
never thought of it as worthwhile. She hated it. And us.” 

“Now don’t get excited.” The ordinarily sharp and 
thrusting voice was still carefully confined in that new coax- 
ing tone. 

Anger grew and grew, making Ruth burst out, “But you 
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won’t get any of them to stay. They all hate it! And how 
are you going to lease the place? You haven’t any money 
have you? You can’t or you wouldn’t have been such a 
snivelling coward at the idea of losing your pension !” 

The coaxing note was gone. The sharp, thrusting voice 
wanted to hurt now, as it stabbed, “I know one person who 
won’t be staying here, and that’s you. I. . .” 

“Gavin will take me away.” 

“Like Paul Ware was going to take his mother? And 
George Hollwood was going to take Iris?” the voice 
stabbed. 

Ruth realised abruptly that in all the press and fear and 
horror of the previous day she had never asked Mrs. Ware 
about her son’s visit—had never, indeed, so much as 
thought of it. Mrs. Ware hadn’t mentioned it either. She 
had seemed just as normal, but something was wrong. Or 
Celia wouldn’t have said that in that mocking voice. She 
suddenly realised that Mrs. Ware could have sat there, face 
ravaged with pain, and none of them, except Celia, could 
have seen her expression. 

She cried out, as though Mrs. Ware’s pain were her own, 
“What happened—with Paul Ware?” 

“He’s not taking her away.” Abruptly the cushiony note 
had come back. ‘‘Oh, she was a fool to believe he ever 
would, but we’d all be fools in a like case, wouldn’t we? 
He’s bought a flat and there’s no room for her. And it’s her 
who'll pay for the lease of this place, so she says, if we get 
it. And there’s Iris, too,” her voice was reflective now. 
“There'll be her compensation money, too, and I’m sure I 
could persuade her—” 

“What happened to Iris?” 

“T don’t know. He was gone almost as soon as he’d 
walked in the door and later she told us all that it was over.” 

Ruth wondered, And am I going to have to stand up be- 
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fore them soon and say, as Iris did, that it’s all over for me, 
too—all the dreams and the plans and the happiness I ex- 
pected ? 

Abruptly Celia murmured something again about break- 
fast and took one step away from the bed, but Ruth re- 
peated, “I don’t want breakfast! But I do want to talk to 
you. Celia, yesterday .. .” 

“Yesterday was yesterday. Leave it there,” was the sharp 
response. 

“T’m not going to. You must see I can’t. You behaved— 
it was so wicked what you did. Laughing at me like that 
and refusing to answer. But you’re going to answer now.” 
Her hand had found the other woman’s arm and was grip- 
ping tight. 

Celia made no effort to free herself. She just stood there, 
silent as she had been the previous day. 

Ruth said, “I want to know—I’ve got to know—what 
Gavin Ferrer said to you.” 

“Tt’s not going to get you any further,” the sharp little 
voice thrust at her. “Not a scrap. But . . . he—oh he scared 
me!” 

“How?” 

“He was so intense about it, and I was upset.” 

Ruth had suddenly a fellow feeling for the little woman. 
Hadn’t she herself experienced that intensity, that urgency, 
in Gavin’s questionings? Over the thought she demanded, 
“What did he ask? So intensely ?” 

“He wanted to know what I saw. That afternoon, you 
know. He kept harping at me, over and over, ‘You sat 
there, Miss Clayt, all the afternoon. What did you see?’ 
And I hadn’t seen anything, and I said so. He frightened 
me.” 

“Why did you laugh when I asked you yesterday? When 
you wouldn’t answer?” 
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“I wanted to hurt you,” was the sudden angry, furious, 
_ admission. “It’s all your fault! Yours and his! He came 
here and you did and—oh don’t you think I didn’t see you 
snooping! I did! I had my sight back then remember and 
I saw you creeping round, and listening. I saw—” 

“And you saw Gavin Ferrer here in this house one day, 
didn’t you? When Mrs. Harnett was out? You saw him 
and spoke to him and he tried to get away from you.” 

“Did he tell you that?” There was astonishment and 
something else mixed up together in the words. 

“No,” Ruth admitted honestly. “I overheard Don talking 
to him. The other night.” 

Celia drew a long breath. “Well it was true. I did see 
him. It was almost funny. Him scuttling away and me fol- 
lowing. Walking on tiptoe so I couldn’t hear, when all the 
time I could see him.” 

“And what did you see him doing?” 

“Nothing,” Celia admitted with clear regret. “I spoke 
out too soon. Almost as soon as he came in and started 
creeping upstairs.”” And then warm breath touched Ruth’s 
cheek and the voice pressed at her, “So neither of us knows 
what he wanted. And neither of us trusts him.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


IRIs ANNOUNCED her coming with a startlingly-loud, “It’s 
Iris, Ruth,” long before she reached the bedroom door, but 
she didn’t come into the room. Her voice came across dis- — 
stance, saying, “Dr. Ferrer rang to see if you were awake. — 
Miss Clayt told him you were all right, but he can’t believe 
it. He wants to speak to you. Do you feel well enough to 
come down, Miss Clayt wants to know?” 

For a minute Ruth said nothing. She wanted to say that 
no she wasn’t capable of speaking to Gavin, and she wanted 
to rush down and pour all the myriad of questions that 
wanted answers into the mouthpiece of the phone and make 
him answer. 

Iris asked, “Did you hear me? Ruth, are you awake?” 

“Yes, ?’'m sorry. Pll get up.” 

“Can I help?” Hesitant steps came closer. 

“No, it’s all right, Pll manage.” But she had to cling to 
the bedpost once she was on her feet. She felt terrible, but 
she had to go down. To take her mind off her wobbling 
legs, she said, “Iris, ’'m sorry.” 

“Oh?” There was a shaky little laugh. “That’s odd, 
when it should be me saying that. All of us saying that. It 
was horrid what we said, but we were so frightened.” 

“And you still are. It doesn’t matter.” Ruth was still 
holding to the bedpost and trying with her other hand to 
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slide her dressing-gown round herself. She was glad that 
Iris couldn’t see her fumbles, but the other girl could hear 
the rustlings of movement. She said again, “Can’t I help?” 
“No. It’s all right. I meant I was sorry about you and 
George. Celia told me.” 
“Did she tell you what happened?” was the suddenly 


shrill question. “Did she tell you that . . . oh, but she 
wouldn’t know! It was horrible, and I asked that question 
and you were right. He didn’t have .. . have the guts, to 


take me away. You were right.” 

Ruth felt suddenly sickened. Am I to blame for this, too, 
she thought in self-disgust, finally struggling into the dress- 
ing-gown and standing free, without support. Celia had 
_ blamed her for all that happened. ‘It’s your fault,’ she had 
cried. She didn’t want to hear any more. She shut her ears 
to Iris’s strident, ‘“‘It was so horrible. He said I had a clown 
face and he’d said...” 

Ruth said sharply, “Ill have to hurry. Are you standing 
in front of the door?” 

Iris’s voice stopped, then said, “Not now.” 

Ruth started forward, then asked, “Is anyone going to 
work? Because...” 

“Yes, all of us, except Don. His leg’s so sore he can 
hardly walk.” 

Again Ruth felt guilty. She had forgotten Don’s crash 
in the garden, when Gavin had so silently left him. For- 
gotten, in her self-absorption, that sitting up all night could 
not have rested his leg. Now he wasn’t to go to work be- 
cause he wasn’t fit for it. She and Gavin were to blame for 
that, too. 

She remembered this time to count her steps carefully, to 
work with that rhythmic spacing from point to point and 
finally she was downstairs, and holding the phone and hear- 
ing Gavin’s voice say, “Are you all right, Ruth?” 
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“Yes. I’m all right.” Her voice was taut. “Thanks to Don 
and Dr. Porter,” she added. 

“Thanks to—what’s happened? Ruth .. .” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all happened. But you expected 
something to, didn’t you?” She was speaking now in a 
whisper that could not have carried to any room in the 
place. But was someone standing close to her? In that 
morning darkness she had no way of telling, so she had to 
choose her words carefully. 

Gavin was speaking, ‘““What makes you think that?” 

“Don told me. He heard—he listened—to what you told 
the police last night. And he was frightened. For me. He 
stayed up all night. And Dr. Porter came too.” 

And then suddenly she asked, desperately, ““And where 
were you? If you were afraid for me why didn’t you come? 
Why didn’t you insist? They couldn’t have stopped you. 
Even if they sent a policeman, too, you would have been 
here.” 

“T thought you were quite safe, and you were. You were 
unconscious and you couldn’t talk to anyone.” 

“What could I have said if I had been capable of it ?” 

“That’s what frightens me. If Awdrey told you so much 
he must have told you that?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “but what could I know? There’s 
nothing. But someone thinks I heard something when Mrs. 
Harnett died. Some time last night someone came in—it 
must have been before Don came to stay with me—and 
shook me and whispered to me and I did talk.” 

“Talk?” The word came explosively, then he demanded, 
“You woke up?” 

“No. Just sort of half and half, but I heard the voice ask- 
ing what I’d heard there in the boathouse and I said noth- 
ing and whoever it was went away.” She asked, “Was it 
you, Gavin?” 
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“T thought it was. When I first knew someone was shak- 
ing me and talking to me, I thought it was you . . . I think 
I said your name.” 

“That doesn’t mean it was me. What are you trying to 
do, Ruth? First you try to place me in that boathouse when 
Mrs. Harnett was killed. Now you’re accusing me of rous- 
ing you in the night to question you. What are you trying 
to do?” 

“Get at the truth! Gavin, I’ve got—” 

“T told you not to meddle!” he snapped. “This thing is 
more frightening than you can possibly imagine and far too 
dangerous for you to start meddling.” 

“Tt has something to do with that Peter Davids, hasn’t 
it? Don overheard you telling the police that. Why did you 
lie to me about him? He didn’t die, he was—” 

“He committed suicide. That’s the truth.” 

“Ts it?” she asked, almost remotely. She asked again, 
“Where were you last night?” 

“Talking to the police. We even went up to Sydney. I 
still don’t know whether they believe me or if they’re any 
further, or what. I knew you’d be awake before I got back.” 

“Where are you then?” she asked. 

“Half-way between Illoura and Sydney. That’s why I 
rang. Ruth, you’ve got to trust me until I can tell you 
everything, and then you'll have to decide whether it’s 
truth I’m telling you or not. I can’t prove it and I don’t 
know what’s happened, but I’ll do my best to explain. I 
kept quiet because I was terrified of you learning too 
much.” 

“How on earth should that affect things? Gavin, it 
doesn’t make sense. Please . . .” 

“Tt does. I was frightened that if you knew all I did 
something was going to pop into your head—something you 
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remembered, overhearing about this Rudi—something that 
didn’t mean anything to you at the time, but might return 
later, when I wasn’t there to stop you speaking out... 
and if you’d been alone with someone . . . the wrong per- 
son, when you spoke...” 

“Rudi?” she whispered. 

He said impatiently, “Oh the name I tagged onto this 
fellow who died. I couldn’t think of him as Mr. X—Id 
always thought of Peter Davids as that. What I’m trying 
to tell you is to keep quiet. Don’t talk to anybody alone and 
don’t meddle,” the word was stressed. ‘““The police have 
agreed to you going to Porter’s till this is over. When I come 
we'll talk and [ll take you away.” Then he asked, “Has 
anyone left for work yet?” 

““They’ve all gone,” she said abstractedly. 

“So there’s just Celia Clayt there. Go back to your room, 
Ruth. Do you understand? And lock yourself in. You'll be 
quite safe till I come. Will you promise?” 

“Yes,” she said, and the line went dead. 

But she didn’t move away, and her hand still clutched 
the receiver. She wasn’t really there at all in the hall of 
Havenrest. She was outside the door of Neville’s room, and 
that stirring of mind had returned to her; the same stirring 
that had come the previous day, trying to tell her of some- 
thing she should remember. 

And she should have remembered. But hadn’t. That 
Celia Clayt had never, in all the time Ruth had been in 
Havenrest, called her ‘Ruthie’. It was always Ruth, cut off 
short in the sharp, little voice. Never Ruthie. Only Bruce 
Hoyer called her Ruthie. She should have remembered 
that. So what had Celia really said in that room where she 
had sat with the man from the sea? Had she called him by 
his name—Rudi?” 

Slowly memory stirred, doubt with it. Had she, or hadn’t 
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she? And there was that other moment, when she had told 
Gavin of Celia crying her name and he had gone still and 
silent, forgetting even that he held her. Had Gavin guessed 
then that Celia had called the dead man’s name, trying to 
get him to speak? 

But if that was so, why had he left her here, with Celia? 
Why hadn’t he told her to ring the police and get them to 
send someone to stay with her? 

Why? Why? Why? The questions throbbed endlessly 
and only one of them was solved—solved for good, for her. 
Because now she knew the reason he had brought her here. 
Now she no longer questioned, among all the other ques- 
tions, Why did he bring me here? Why? Because she could 
answer, He brought me here, coldly and deliberately, to spy. 

But who had she had to spy on? Mrs. Harnett? Or Celia 
Clayt who, six months ago when things in Havenrest had 
altered for the worse, according to Don, had regained her 
_ sight ? 


Ruth had gone silently, swiftly, urgently back to her 
room. She sat hunched up in the bed, listening. When she 
had entered the room her hand had groped for a key, and 
had found nothing. Had Gavin known there was no key 
there? You grew out of turning keys when you lost your 
sight—she didn’t remember turning one for a long, long 
time. You were always afraid of dropping the key, with the 
door locked fast, and being unable to find the key, and the 
keyhole to let yourself out. 

So there was no key. And no way of locking Celia out. 
Or of locking Gavin out. 

She sat there, listening in the daytime darkness, trying to 
remember all about that Monday afternoon. She traced 
every little detail from the time she and Don had gone 
down the steps and she had fallen. She traced her own arm- 
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wrenching rubbing of that still body till warmth had re- 
turned to it. She traced even Bruce’s mocking, “finders 
keepers, Ruthie? You can have him,” and then her walk 
out of the kitchen and round the stairs. 

She couldn’t remember, but doubt grew stronger the 
longer she sat there. Surely Celia had said something about 
“Come in, Ruthie!” She could hear the clock beside her 
slowly ticking. It was a Braille one with a tiny face hardly 
bigger than a watch, that Gavin had given her. The only 
present he had given her. The only thing besides lies . . 
or truth? 

Suddenly she was quite certain that the words “Come 
in,” had preceded that other word that could have been 
her name, or a man’s. And you didn’t cry to a silent, badly 
hurt man, “Come in!” So it must be chance—because 
Rudi was like her own name and he was thinking of her all 
the time, he had chosen it to christen the man those at 
Havenrest had dubbed Mr. X. 

Then doubt crept back. Why had Gavin gone so cold 
and still there in the garden when she had told him of that 
cry of Ruthie? And later Celia had whimpered after Gavin 
had spoken to her. Had she told the truth about that? 

Endless questions. No answers. That was what it 
amounted to. But suddenly she knew that she wasn’t going 
to stay there in that house. Gavin had told her the police 
had agreed to her going to Dr. Porter’s. So she’d go. On 
her own. 

Even as she made the decision revolt started in her 
thoughts. Every obstacle that could or might stand in her 
way on her journey suddenly took on the appearance of 
height and breadth as large as a pyramid. She could feel 
the cold sweat starting out on face and hands at the thought 
of it. She had never before hated Havenrest with such in- 
tensity as she did then. It had taken from her all the frail 
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confidence she had had; made of her one portion of a whole 
that couldn’t survive without the rest of its parts; had de- 
prived her of the courage and wits to think and conquer 
unaided. 

She was still sitting there, huddled in on herself, a quak- 
ing, shivering figure of what she knew must be almost 
absurdity, when Celia Clayt’s soft, slithery steps came into 
the room and the sharp little voice cried: “Why, what- 
ever’s the matter?” 

Teel ce 

‘“‘And whatever are you doing sitting up like that?” The 
steps came closer and stopped and hands touched her. She 
shrank away, but Celia Clayt, if she noticed, gave no sign. 
But her voice went down to that coaxing note, “Now you 
just lie back. That’s right. You’ll feel much better that way. 
Now don’t you?” 

Ruth croaked, “Yes.” 

“I suppose it was getting up. I told Dr. Ferrer you 
shouldn’t go down, but he kept on insisting.” 

The hands went on touching her till she could have 
screamed, only there seemed no voice in her. She remem- 
bered Neville’s odd remark of the previous day, “I’m blind 
all through”. That was her at that moment. Her voice was 
as useless as her eyes and she needed it desperately, because 
she had remembered that she and Celia Clayt weren’t alone 
in this house. There was Don Awdrey. He had always led 
their swinging file along the grey unseen road. He could 
lead her, she was certain, to Dr. Porter’s. She had to ask 
Celia where he was and ask her to send him up. 

Celia was going on talking, saying she would later bring 
up a cup of tea and perhaps some toast. And then suddenly, 
out of the welter of comforting cushioned words, came the 
sharp question, “What did he want to speak to you about ?” 

Speech jerked back into a startled, ““Who?” 
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“Dr. Ferrer! Why did he have to speak to you when I 
kept saying you weren’t fit?” 

“He wanted to know if I was all right.” 

“T told him so.” 

Ruth opened her mouth again and got as far as, “Where 
is .. .” and then the door closed. The footsteps had gone 
away under the sound of talk and she hadn’t known it. 

So she just had to get up and make her way downstairs 
and find Don for herself. That was all there was to it. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Don Awprey wasn’t in his room. 

Ruth made certain of that, then stood hesitating on the 
upstairs landing. She didn’t know where Celia was and she 
had to find Don. It didn’t really matter, she had decided, 
if Celia saw her or knew that she was going. Together she 
and Don would be a match for any of Celia’s protests. 

She went carefully downstairs and stood at last in the 
hall. And now she could hear things. Voices. That meant 
Don was with Celia in the kitchen and she had only to walk 
in and say that she wanted Don to take her to Dr. Porter’s 
house and that would be that. 

She turned, carefully counting paces and remembered in 
dismay that she had forgotten the white stick that was 
necessary to venturing into the world outside this cocoon 
life of Havenrest. But she wasn’t going back for it. Not till 
Don was at her side. If she went back now, she thought in 
wry amusement, she was going to duck under the bedclothes 
and hide. 

She went forward, and stopped. She could hear Celia’s 
voice plainly, “She was asking about that. I told her I’d 
seen nothing. Even if she knows that the Rutz sailed by that 
afternoon it wouldn’t mean anything.” 

There was a sharp rattle of crockery, the tinkling of glass 
that made a singing note. The words seemed to sing with it 
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... The Ruti sailed by ... The Rutt sailed by. Did you 
come in the Rutt? Did you come in the Ruti? 

That was what Celia had cried there in that bedroom 
over the dying man. “Did you come in the Ruti?” 

The Ruti! Wasn’t Ruti a town in Switzerland? She was 
sure it was. But it could be the name of a ship too. A 
foreign ship surely. And the man, he must have looked 
like a foreigner. Was that why Gavin had dubbed him 
Rudi? Had he looked at her, then held her in his arms in 
the garden and heard her tell of that afternoon and remem- 
bered Celia never called her Ruthie? Had he jumped to 
the conclusion she had spoken the man’s name? And been 
wrong. It had been Ruti she had said. Celia had seen the 
Ruti sail by as she had sat in the garden. Hadn’t she? But 
there was something wrong with that surely. Of course 
there was. How could she have known the name of a ship 
seen only from a vast distance? How had she known? And 
why keep silent ? Even if it had been just a guess on her part 
that he had come from that ship, why hadn’t she spoken 
out ? 

She thought, But she didn’t want us to know she could 
see, and another thought objected immediately, But we 
knew afterwards that she could, and she never said ‘I saw a 
ship go by and maybe he came from that.’ Why not? When 
now she was speaking of the ship? 

Ruth moved. One pace, two paces, three paces, four, 
five and six paces to the kitchen door. Don’t forget to count, 
Ruth, memory warned. Six paces to the kitchen door and 
thrust it right open. Two paces inside. 

Her voice sang out into the sudden quiet, “That man 
came from a ship called the Rutz. And you knew? How did 
you know? And why didn’t you speak out >?” 

The darkness sang again with that note of tinkling glass. 
Went on singing into silence. 
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She turned and knew that someone was standing between 
her and the door now. But there was someone in front of 
her before she turned. And then she realised that of course 
there had been two of them. Two people. You didn’t speak 
to yourself of ships that passed by, never to be spoken of in 
this house of death, except to someone who knew as much 
as you did yourself. 

She cried out, “Gavin!” and was still again. 

All the fear that had been a tidal wave over her down 
in the inlet was back with her. She could almost hear again 
the scream of a gull, soaring up to the unseen sky, hear the 
creak of the boatshed door and her own voice calling Mrs. 
Harnett’s name. But that was imagination. And this hos- 
pital smell wasn’t. 

She said again, “Gavin .. .” and once more was still, be- 
cause it couldn’t be Gavin. Gavin had made a mistake, over 
that name. Gavin hadn’t known. She said definitely, “It’s 
not Gavin,” and turned again. 

There was still only silence. She called desperately, “TI 
know you’re not Gavin,” and moved, but steps moved with 
her, kept pace with her, turned her, shepherded her every 
movement back against the wall. “I know you’re not 
Gavin,” she cried out again. 

“J think you know too much,” Dr. Porter’s voice said. 


Two doctors, she thought dazedly. One suspected. One 
so well known no breath of suspicion had ever touched him. 
One suspected and a newcomer. One who had lived here 
for years. One who was not welcome at Havenrest. One 
who was constantly in and out. One who had guessed at 
Rudi. One who had known of the Rutz sailing by. One who 
had come silently into the house last night and entered her 
room. Don had said the police must have given him a key. 
Had they? 
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And then she remembered. Don was somewhere in this 
dark world. And this was his world as it had never been 
hers. He had stayed beside her all night, awake in the sleep- 
ing house, to protect her. Where was he now? 

Celia said in sudden shrillness, “No!” 

The doctor’s voice answered, “I knew it would happen. 
As soon as you told me of her crying Rudi to Ferrer I knew 
she might wonder and then if she heard .. .” 

“No! And stop playing the fool!” 

“T’m not. Far from it. My dear Ruth .. .” 

He had moved. She knew that. He had moved softly, 
trusting to her darkness that she wouldn’t know the way 
was open. She moved. There was no time for careful count- 
ing, only for racing movement. She went, in the direction 
of the garden door, hands outstretched, brushing the sides 
of the doorway as she skimmed through, her voice shatter- 
ing the air, crying for Don through the sunfilled darkness. 

She went on calling to him as she ran on, hands still out- 
stretched, ready to stop in one instant of flight when she 
reached those white chairs. From there she had only to turn 
left and fly again and she would reach the steps up to the 
road. Then up nine steps and out into the road. And cross 
it. And up steps. How many she didn’t know. But they were 
there. Don had told her of them and the houses that 
perched up there like gaudy bush parrots. She was flying 
to them and calling to Don. 

And then she heard him calling her as she tripped and 
fell. She didn’t know what had tripped her up. She got up 
again, completely confused and heard Don calling her 
name, asking her what was wrong. 

It came from a distance. Below her, she realised sud- 
denly. She started towards it and behind her there were 
footsteps, thudding. 

“Don, guide me 
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she was running with hands out- 
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stretched and his voice came echoing up, guiding her to the 
fence. It was the only way to go. She was hopelessly con- 
fused now. She hit the fence and then had to grope in 
agony for the gate. With her foot on the top step she won- 
dered if they could take to the water. Swim out to sea? Or 
round the cliffs? If not, what were they going to do? 

The fence above her shook under impact. So someone 
else had arrived, and was almost certainly creeping silently 
towards her. She went down two steps and had to stop. She 
was trembling so violently she couldn’t move properly, and 
all her horror of heights, of the unseen that was worse than 
the seen, was with her. 

Don’s voice called again, “Where are you? You’ve come 
down two steps haven’t you? Ruth. . .” 

But she couldn’t answer him. There was a tight hard 
band round her throat. An arm hooked so savagely round 
her throat she could neither move nor cry out. She was 
being dragged backwards, her heels thudding on the steps, 
her breath cut off by that savage, hooked arm. 

The darkness was becoming part of thought as well as 
sight. In the middle of it she could hear Don’s voice call- 


_ing desperately, urgently, ‘““What’s wrong? What’s happen- 
ing? Ruth, where are you? What’s wrong?” 


She couldn’t move and her throat was so sore she couldn’t 
speak. Only hearing was left to her in the darkness. She 
could hear footsteps and then Dr. Porter said softly, “I hope 
this is the finish.” 

The finish. Of what? Herself? Of trouble for him? She 
wanted to speak—to ask him where Don was. But she 
couldn’t. And Dr. Porter was saying, “Ferrer will be back 


too late anyway.” 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


‘“Wuat pip Dr. Porter mean about you being too late?” 
Ruth was sitting up in bed. Her throat was still sore, but 
at least she could speak. She could even feel gratitude for 
the soreness, because it had been the means of saving her 
life. 

Gavin Ferrer said, ‘“Too late for what he called heroics. 
Once he knew what I’d been up to he berated me to Syd- 
ney and back. Called me all sorts of a fool. I expect I was, 
but there was nothing, in the beginning, to tell to the police, 
and afterwards . . . it was too late to tell,” he finished 
grimly. 

“Why did you lie to me though?” she protested in 
sudden anger. 

“Partly I didn’t want you to know anything for fear you 
might remember something you shouldn’t know—some- 
thing that might prove dangerous to you. Partly it was be- 
cause I feared I’d be arrested and there’d be no one here 
to look after you.” He hesitated, then said, “If Porter 
cursed me I cursed myself for ever bringing you here.” 

“Coldly and deliberately to use me,” she said a little 
mockingly. 

“Coldness and deliberateness can change into other 
things,” he told her. 

For the moment she wasn’t going to speak of that. For 
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the moment she wanted truth. The whole truth of every- 
thing that had happened, from Peter Davids’ death to Dr. 
Porter saying that Gavin would be too late. She said so, 
and John Gilly, who had so far sat silent at her side, said, 
“Dr. Ferrer helped us in a way. Hindered in others. But 
Pll admit that until our final talk I was in the dark about 
a lot of things.” 

“And you left me in the dark even when you guessed the 
whole truth,” Gavin said impatiently. “You left me with 
the impression that I was quite correct about Celia Clayt 
having called that man Rudi. You never so much as men- 
tioned that cargo ship, the Rutt.” 

“T wasn’t sure of you, even then,” Gilly said, half apolo- 
getically, “and I wasn’t risking anything.” 

“Except Ruth’s neck.” 

“No. I had men watching. When I learned Miss Clayt 
and Awdrey were there alone with Miss Latimer I had 
police stationed at the foot of the cliffs and on the road as 
well, ready for any trouble. Actually my man from the 
road was almost on Miss Clayt when she pulled Ruth back 
to safety. And the man stationed below the cliffs was almost 
on Awdrey.” 

Gavin said grimly, “The one thing he hadn’t allowed for 
—that there’d be a man there. And he couldn’t see him. 
That was what broke him, Ruth. This was his kingdom but 
suddenly he was no longer king at all.” 

“And he told everything,” Gilly told her. “Of course 
there’s a tremendous amount of work still left for us, for 
the Interstate Police and for the International Police into 
the bargain. But we do have the information to clear every- 
thing up. 

“The whole thing started quite a time ago. This com- 
pany, Estate Investments, started buying up property— 
always on the coast, always in a secluded position. The pro- 
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perties were then leased out to apparent strangers. Some 
were private houses, some will prove, I expect, to be guest 
houses. 

“Don Awdrey had just become involved with this ring of 
smugglers. He had never been through our hands you 
know, but it was a strange thing he apparently had no 
friends. He had been living with an elderly couple who 
probably didn’t know what company he was keeping. Any- 
way, he knew about the smuggling. When Havenrest was 
bought the idea was that Mrs. Harnett should run it as a 
guest house—who was going to question her going fishing 
and sometimes returning with another person? But Awdrey 
must have heard of the Princeton factory and jobs there. 
He wanted power for himself—that was his trouble. And 
you know, Porter had summed him up accurately—he had 
called him a show-off. He was. 

“He suggested this should become a hostel for the blind 
and he should join Mrs. Harnett. I don’t suppose she ob- 
jected in the beginning but she soon did when she saw what 
he was like. He was going to have here the power he’d al- 
ways wanted. This was going to be his kingdom and the one 
sighted person in it wasn’t going to be Queen. He made the 
people who came here into puppets—delighted in it I think. 
He got Oak, who has a really brilliant mind, into such a 
state of confusion he began to doubt everything he had 
ever known. He played on Mrs. Ware’s fears that she was 
being deserted by her son by constantly referring in tones 
of doubt to her son’s new house, and then he plied her with 
food till she was a gross creature who became the butt of 
Hoyer’s pointed remarks. Even there Awdrey was directing 
things—he would turn the conversation in the way where 
he was sure Hoyer would sooner or later strike out at one 
of you. Iris Makin he left fairly well alone because she ad- 
mired him. You .. .” 
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Ruth nodded. “Oh yes, I realise it now. Mrs. Harnett 
confused me a lot—she wanted me to go of course. But it 
was Don too—he’d cry out be careful and say a lot more 
till I'd forget how many steps I’d taken, then say I’d taken 
a number different to what I’d thought I’d taken. But he 
seemed so decent, just trying to help, and I never woke up 
to it—it was Mrs. Harnett’s unpleasantness I was thinking 
about all the time.” 

Gilly said, “It was Dr. Ferrer who came to realise Don 
was ruling things there, and he became certain that Mrs. 
Harnett disliked the place. Yet she stayed. And he was sure 
she would never have put up with Don unless she had to. 

“But to return to the beginning. The whole thing began 
in the refugee camps of Europe among the untouchable 
group no country would have. The aged who had no one to 
sponsor them in some new country; the diseased, the men- 
tally ill. An international ring grew up to smuggle them 
into countries like Australia. Once payment was made to 
the ring—and I should think it would be practically the 
last penny they could rake together—things swung into 
action. A ship was chosen and the person put aboard. On 
that day a letter was posted in that particular port to every 
house in the ring in Australia, saying simply, “The S.S. so- 
and-so will pass by at such an hour on such a date.’ Put in 
such terms that it looked like a sailor telling a friend on 
shore to watch and wave as he went by. From every port 
on the way out the ship would repeat the message by air- 
mail. Each house would know the name of the ship and 
keep watch on shipping notices in case some unexpected 
delay happened. At the time stated in the letters a boat 
would go from the house concerned to wait at sea. It would 
depend on activity in each area, and the weather and so on 
where the new arrival was dropped, in an inflatable dinghy 
with a paddle to keep himself near to one spot. 
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“Dropped from the ship, he was picked up in a small 
boat, the dinghy deflated and stowed away, the paddle 
thrown in the sea, and the person taken to shore and 
hidden. The system was simple and foolproof, they thought. 
If anyone ever spoke about coming into Australia they 
could only say they came in a ship. They wouldn’t know 
the ship’s name in all probability; they wouldn’t know 
where they landed; they wouldn’t know who took them 
away. The house that took them in rang the headquarters 
out here and reported the arrival and at night a car came, 
collected the person and took him away to where clothes, 
a small amount of money and a place to live waited. And 
that was the finish of the job. 

“The first thing that went wrong was Don Awdrey’s 
craze to boast, to be admired. An old man, whose name 
we'll probably never know, arrived at Havenrest and 
Awdrey couldn’t resist boasting he was blind; telling about 
the place. The old man was taken away, but think if you’d 
stood in his shoes. Wouldn’t you have been curious as to 
that port of entry? Perhaps you would have felt gratitude, 
too. If you could find out more wouldn’t you have liked to 
know? Especially if you had a son coming out the same 
way, whom you thought would come through that house? 

“Anyway Peter Davids must have made. queries about 
blind hostels and learned which one it was. 

“There the matter rested until he talked to a doctor—in 
his sleep. And the doctor was curious enough about him to 
go to Havenrest. Mrs. Harnett was horrified, wondering 
how much Davids knew; how much he could say. She rang 
the headquarters who sent a man to see Davids. According 
to Awdrey’s story they didn’t intend Davids’ death. He was 
told that to speak again when Ferrer was so curious might 
result in his son being caught; he was told to leave hospital 
and seek another one for his operation and given a story to 
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tell to allay all curiosity. But the old man knew he had to 
have the operation without delay. He was so frightened, so 
scared for his son apparently, that he killed himself. He was 
old; perhaps he didn’t fear death,” he said reflectively, “but 
he feared prison for his son. 

“Afterwards Don was in trouble with the ring. When 
Ferrer arrived in the district Don never even told head- 
quarters. He decided to deal with things in his own way; 
he circulated whispers that Ferrer was no good; he kept 
him out of Havenrest through Mrs. Harnett. Then Ferrer 
brought you into it, Miss Latimer. They tried to get rid of 
you. 

“In the meantime Miss Clayt had regained her sight. 
Mrs. Harnett guessed and it must have made Awdrey gloat 
—the thought of a sighted person scuttling back to hide in 
his kingdom. They never dreamt that with her sight back 
Miss Clayt was eager to see everything—even letters of 
which she never had any herself. Don had a lot. She stole 
the first one out of curiosity and was astonished at its mes- 
sage. At first she wondered if Don could see—why tell a 
blind man about a passing ship unless he could? She stole 
the next letter, wondering what it contained and to her 
astonishment it had the same message. From then on, over 
a period of the last month, she took any letters that came 
for him. He never received one of them, and so he and 
Mrs. Harnett never knew the Rutz was coming. But Miss 
Clayt wanted to know if anything was going to happen 
when the ship passed by. She spent the whole afternoon in 
the garden looking out to sea, but nothing happened. But 
later a man was found on the rock, dying. She went through 
his pockets and found nothing, and she said to him, ‘Did 
you come in the Ruti?’ 

‘That was when Miss Latimer was outside the door. And 
Awdrey had followed, though she didn’t know it. Unlike 
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Miss Latimer he heard it as Ruti, as that ship had been 
used before and he was used to the name. And he, too, had 
been through the man’s pockets with Mrs. Harnett and 
both were disturbed at finding nothing. Both wondered if 
this could possibly have been a man for them. 

“The word Rutt shocked Awdrey into panic. Knowing 
Miss Clayt could see he realised she must have been at his 


letters. He went straight in, when Ruth had gone, and - 


tackled her. She admitted the truth and he sent her away. 
All he could think of was Ferrer operating on the man and 
getting hold of something and he smothered the poor devil. 
Quite unnecessarily.” 

“Unnecessarily ?” Ruth echoed. 

“Can’t you see that, Miss Latimer? I told you these 
people would know nothing. At the worst all the poor devil 
could talk about was the Rutz and the ship had only to say 
he must have been a stowaway who had tried to make the 
shore. There would be nothing against them. Nothing con- 
necting him with Havenrest. Awdrey simply lost his head. 

“But once lost he was in Mrs. Harnett’s power. Now she 
had a hold on him and she determined to stop the way he 
was acting. She told everyone, as Ferrer later told me, that 
she intended to run the place to suit herself. She intended 
Don to go and to take charge of things herself.” 

Ruth said slowly, “And funnily enough when she said it 
I had the impression she was acting out of character. And 
. . . oh wait! When I was with Don she said something 
about the change, about having her own way and then she 
said in an odd voice, ‘You see what I mean, don’t you?’ ” 

“She was talking to Awdrey of course. But Awdrey had 
no intention of letting her oust him. This was his kingdom 
remember. And things played into his hands. The truth 
out, Celia, not knowing they had known all along, black- 
mailed them. She wanted money, security, for silence. Don 
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decided he could do without Mrs. Harnett. If Celia could 
keep silence for money she should have it and take Mrs. 
Harnett’s place.” 

“But surely—” Ruth began, horrified. 

Gilly said, “You'll see in a minute. Don told her Mrs. 
Harnett’s death was an accident—he had quarrelled with 
her violently about her plans and had pushed her. She had 
* fallen backwards onto a pile of wood. Whether Miss Clayt 
really believed it or not, she claims now she did.” 

“She wanted authority, too,” Ruth said with conviction. 
“She was always wanting that.” 

“But she baulked at your death,’ Gavin reminded her. 

“And I suppose I should be grateful. But considering 
everything else...” 

“T know. Still she did save your life.” 

“Why,” Ruth demanded, “did he mimic old Dr. Porter’s 
voice like that ?” 

“He’d done it before—to Iris Makin. She told us about 
it and how she’d realised, when he laughed afterwards, it 
was Don. He was a good mimic. He never ever used his real 
voice you know—to you all he had a boyish, eager voice. 
Far different from his character. When you realised about 
the Ruiz he decided you had to go. He was certain, you see, 
that you had heard something down there in the boatshed. 
Mrs. Harnett had actually called out his name, and ‘Don’t,’ 
before she died.” 

“JT never heard a thing.” 

“No? But you’d mistaken things once remember. What if 
you suddenly came out with, ‘I heard her call don’t, don’t 
. .. or was it Don don’t she said.’ And I think he had some 
idea of turning your death to his account—of having Ferrer 
blamed. He certainly made sure that you didn’t talk to any- 
one anyway—he sat beside you all night. He might even 
have intended,” he added quietly, “that you shouldn’t wake 
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up. If you hadn’t, it wouldn’t have looked too well for 
Ferrer you know. 

“Oh he was pulling strings all along the line. He didn’t 
want August mentioned and he kept everyone quiet about 
Hoyer’s statement on that point, till he realised it was in- 
evitable it should come out and might in fact help him. 
Hoyer actually told me Don had told him to keep quiet. 

“There was something else too—you had thought Gavin 
was in the boathouse—and I frankly admit if you had told 
me then I might have been misled. Awdrey guessed how 
you made the mistake. He intended to tell me later that you 
had told him in confidence of being sure Ferrer was there. 
That would have sounded wonderful—if you had been 
dead then.” 

Ruth started up. She said urgently, “But that smell...” 

“Oh Ruth,” Gavin sounded disappointed, “haven’t you 
realised it yet? I did straight away. Don had hurt his leg. 
He had been rubbing it, and later on, when you smelled at 
all of them, only he smelt of soap. He guessed what led you 
astray and came in and washed—he counted on you not 
finding the body straight away and then being too shocked 
to come straight for help.” 

She said stubbornly, “But in the night when that voice 
whispered I smelled it again. Surely—” 

“I think he must have gone to you straight after Porter 
and I had been in the room.” 

“And what about in the kitchen. With Celia, when he 
pretended to be Dr. Porter. And I still don’t understand 
why he did,” she pointed out fretfully. 

“T think his leg was paining him so much he risked put- 
ting more stuff on it, thinking you were out of the way. 
When you came down and confronted Miss Clayt he pre- 
tended to be Porter for one reason alone,” Gilly told her. 
“He wanted you to scream for Don himself and then to fol- 
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low wherever his voice led. He wanted to get you down in 
the rock. You’d have finished in the water,” he added 
quietly. 

“But Celia pulled me back. She nearly strangled me.” 

“Better that than something worse,” Gilly reminded. 

He went on reflectively, “Davids was the first break we 
had. I appreciate your reasons for keeping quiet, Ferrer, but 
I don’t condone them. You could have saved us a lot of 
trouble. I suddenly had two mystery men, both foreigners, 
with no worldly possessions in one case, and in the 
other with a photograph and a little money. As though 
they’d been born again. Both were people who would not 
have been allowed in the country through normal channels 
recently—one was diseased; the other was old and appar- 
ently had no one to care for him. And if they had arrived 
long ago why no personal possessions, and why did no one 
come forward about them? Then there was Havenrest, 
linked to them both. The old man’s concern for his son and 
his secrecy about him. Then Ferrer told us he believed Miss 
Clayt had known the dead man’s name and told me why. 
And I’d already contacted a ship called the Rut and asked 
if they knew the man. There was the possibility of stow- 
aways, and other possibilities. There were a group of 
foreign stamps in Miss Clayt’s possession. Why didn’t Don, 
the only one who got foreign mail, say something like, 
‘Good Lord, have you been at my mail, you old horror?’ 
When Gavin suggested the name Rudi and I thought of that 
ship, I thought of foreign letters—but you don’t leave be- 
traying letters lying around for sighted people to read. Re- 
member Mrs. Harnett had known Celia could see, and I 
was sure Mrs. Harnett was involved in whatever it was—the 
house gave her away as being here under duress. Then there 
was the fact that on a boiling hot afternoon a woman with 
a headache sat in the sun all afternoon. Why? 
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“There was Gavin’s statement that Awdrey was turning 
you all into puppets. Why did Mrs. Harnett allow that? 

“Just the same I was still groping half in the dark, though 
fairly certain I had the basic idea, when Awdrey over- 
reached himself completely. And now the two of you can 
relax while I really start on the job. It’s going to take a lot 
of clearing up you know.” 

Ruth asked abruptly, “Wouldn’t it have been simpler to 
use forged passports? You can get them, can’t you? Crooks, 
I mean, can and—” 

“There’d be more documents than that needed to get a 
man onto an ordinary migrant sailing. It would involve a lot 
of strings that might be traced back. Another thing, these 
were the untouchables remember. What if an Immigration 
doctor looked at a man and realised he was ill? There’d be 
enquiries into his papers then he could be sent back where 
he came from. This way gave security, simplicity, and no 
documents to track back.” 

She said quietly, “And is it so wrong? This giving of a 
new country to someone who’s untouchable ?” 

“Oh yes,” he agreed sadly. “Think of it, Miss Latimer 
—a man enters with tuberculosis, say. How many people 
does he infect? A person enters who has had typhoid fever. 
He might be a carrier. How many people does he infect? 
A man with mental illness enters. And runs amok, you 
see?” 

“T see,” she said sadly. 

“Another thing—these people pay heavily to come. Then 
they are on their own. They can’t go back. If things go 
wrong they can seek no help for fear of deportation or 
prison. If they fall ill and have no money they die. As simple 
as that. And who cares?” 

“We'll never know what happened out there in the sea. 
It’s possible a shark attacked the dinghy, but in that case I 
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think the man would have been attacked, too, when thrown 
into the water. The most feasible idea is that the dinghy 
simply deflated through some fault. We’ve certainly found 
no trace of it, though a paddle was picked up from the sea 
the day following the man’s death. Once he was in the sea 
he would make for the land and see the cliffs and broken 
water at their foot except where the shore went inwards in 
that V. There the water is quieter and once inside he’d 
come, naturally, towards the only building.” 

“And on the rock he must have slipped?’ Ruth sug- 
gested. 

“Tt seems fairly certain. He must have come into the inlet 
before Ferrer arrived, but after Mrs. Harnett and Miss 
Clayt had gone. And, as Ferrer pointed out, the boathouse 
cut off view of the rock from where he was.” 

Ruth accused in sudden anger, “I knew someone was 
there, but Gavin insisted I’d imagined it.” 

“T was frightened,’ Gavin admitted frankly, “that sus- 
picion would rest on me, or someone might think I’d seen 
too much. Actually, at the time I couldn’t see the rock. You 
and Don disappeared from sight, Ruth, and afterwards he 
went up the steps in a way that spelled urgency. I actually 
rowed much closer, but cleared off when Mrs. Harnett 
appeared. There was obviously something wrong and I 
wanted to know what before I announced I’d been there. I 
went straight home and found the message a doctor was 
wanted. And you know what happened then.” 

Gilly touched her hand. “It’s all over for you. And for 
Dr. Ferrer. Remember that.” 


“Tt’s all over for everyone.”’ Ruth was leaning back, sud- 
denly tired to death. But she couldn’t stop talking. Or 
thinking. “Bruce likened us to the ten little nigger boys— 
one going, two going, three going. Don’s gone.” Her mind 
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shied away from memory. “And Mrs. Harnett. And Celia. 
What will happen to her?” 

“Actually she did nothing wrong except remain silent,” 
Gavin said slowly, ‘“‘and her saving of your life will count 
in her favour. Whatever comes of it anyway she'll be free 
to learn to live some other sort of life in a few years.” 

She said violently, “I hope they all will. Learn to live 
some other way.” 

He gave a sudden laugh, “Do you know what they were 
talking about when I came up here? The future. Oak is 
going back to private tutoring—I don’t know why he didn’t 
do that before; and Mrs. Ware and Iris are going to pool 
their money and try to run some sort of business.” 

“And Bruce?” 

“Believe it or not he’s writing the story of what happened 
here for the newspapers and they’ve offered him quite a _ 
sum for a series of articles on football as well.” 

“So he’ll be happy too. They’re all fixed. Except me.” 

“Except you,” he echoed gently. 

“What are you going to do with me?” she asked simply. 

“Haven’t I done enough with you?” he asked bitterly. “I 
led you into danger.” 

_ “And what am I expected to say to that?” 

“Things like ‘I forgive you.’ ‘T’ll still let you lead me— 
wherever you choose.’ ” 

“T forgive you. [ll still let you lead me—wherever you 
choose,” she said shakily, and then, half-laughing, she 
added, “Lead the way and I’ll follow, tap-tap-tap after you 
from here to Timbuctoo and back.” 

There was silence in the room, but now silence wasn’t 
a weapon. It was peace and promise and light in the dark- 
ness ahead. 
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